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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Spring weakness 

The second Manchester Spring 
Conference took place on Saturday 
May 17. Though organised on a 
shoestring by a handful of local 
lefties without the backing of 
any organisation, there was a 
respectable turnout of around 80 
comrades, most of whom were not 
members of left groups. 

The first session, on the legacy 
of the ‘Arab spring’, was opened by 
CPGB member and chair of Hands 
Off the People of Iran Yassamine 
Mather. Comrade Mather gave 
a necessarily brief overview of 
the situation in the region and 
argued that further crises could be 
expected, as the change in regimes 
had not resolved any national or 
class contradictions. A comrade 
from Egypt gave a rather pessimistic 
prognosis for the country’s future, 
citing the decades of repression 
of the workers’ movement, which 
had suffered far more under the 
Mubarak regime than the Islamists 
of the Muslim Brotherhood. And 
Esther Meininghaus, who has a 
forthcoming book on women in 
totalitarian states, presented a useful 
overview of the various factions 
involved in the Syrian conflict, but 
hinted that western intervention 
- of a ‘humanitarian’ nature, of 
course - might be supportable. In 
the discussion, comrade Mather 
gave this short shrift, pointing out 
the disastrous results of US-led 
interventions wherever they have 
been pursued. Indeed, in Iraq the 
result had been the replacement of 
a nominally secular regime under 
Saddam with a sectarian, Shia 
Islamist one. The working class was 
the only agency which could deliver 
real change, she argued. 

The second session, on ‘The 60s 
counterculture and the culture of 
the left’, was more of a mixed bag. 
Ben Watson from the Association 
of Musical Marxists harked 
back to Jimi Hendrix and a time 
when politics and culture seemed 
inseparable. Cultural critic Mark 
Fisher noted the importance of the 
left’s political defeats since the 70s, 
and the abandonment of a sustaining 
vision of socialism in favour of 
simply resisting the worst symptoms 
of capitalism. Ashley Frawley 
compared the contemporary left 
to the utopian socialists critiqued 
by Marx, arguing that romanticism 
was enjoying a resurgence. The 
dynamic of constant change inherent 
to capitalism led to its opposite: a 
desire for stasis, which took concrete 
form in the reactionary ideas of 
primitivism and anti-consumerism, 
and the popularity of transcendental 
meditation and the like. In the 
discussion comrade Fisher noted 
how capital had colonised the 
terrain of ‘self-improvement’. As 
neoliberal subjects, we are supposed 
to be constantly recreating and 
improving ourselves, but this all 
took place in the context of an 
alienated and atomised society, 
piling further psychological pressure 
onto individuals. 

The following session, titled 
‘The death of the party’, felt 
somewhat surreal, as none of the 
speakers addressed the question 
of partyism, or the death thereof. 
Don Milligan, formerly of the 
International Socialists (forerunner 
of today’s Socialist Workers Party), 
the Revolutionary Communist 
Party and now a member of Left 
Unity, was first up. The comrade 
told us that the composition of the 
working class had changed - in case 


you hadn’t noticed, we weren’t all 
working in huge steel factories and 
mines any more - and the reason 
for the left’s decline was, pure and 
simple, that the left wasn’t in tune 
with a more heterogeneous working 
class. ‘New ideas’ were needed - but 
like 99% of those who make such a 
call, Don expected someone else to 
come up with them. The comrade’s 
repeated insistence that ‘real people 
don’t care about history’ and that 
there is nothing for us to learn 
from past struggles, was somewhat 
undermined by his admission that 
he worked as a, er, historian. And 
in fact, anecdotal reports suggest 
that Don is a dynamic and engaging 
teacher of history - a prime example 
of the left’s multiple personality 
disorder when it comes to the 
politics they espouse publicly. 

Things didn’t improve with 
the opening of Felicity Dowling, 
one of Left Unity’s four principal 
speakers. Undeterred by the title of 
the session, the comrade focussed 
on her current specialist subject - 
namely the woman question - in 
an intervention which consisted 
almost entirely of anecdotes from 
her days in the Militant Tendency. 
While the ability of women to self- 
organise in struggle was noted in 
passing, as a whole the comrade’s 
intervention suffered from the same 
weakness as her comments about 
the statement by some LU officers 
on the Gerry Adams arrest (see 
‘Keeping disagreements hidden’ 
Weekly Worker May 15) - she 
painted women as eternal victims 
who need to be defended from all 
the nasty things capitalism imposes 
on them. 

But things really hit rock bottom 
with Bill Mckinstry’s speech, which 
has to count as the most philistine 
rubbish I have heard at a left event 
for some time. We merely had to 
“keep doing what we’re doing”, and 
there was no point trying to win over 
people from racist and sexist views; 
we simply had to get them out on 
enough strikes and “drag people into 
socialism”. Perhaps surprisingly, 
this economistic dross did not come 
in for any criticism from Dowling, 
who has taken a lead in witch- 
hunting one Manchester LU member 
for ostensibly ‘sexist’ views. 

The final session, on ‘The 
commodification of radical aesthetics’, 
was poor - though in fairness to the 
three speakers, they could have done 
with a more focused topic. Overall, 
the event showed both the weakness 
of the left, but at the same time the 
potential it still has. The impressive, 
and largely young, turnout put paid to 
Don Milligan’s moan that “real people 
aren’t interested in our ideas”. They 
are - the onus is on the left to actually 
put them forward. 

Laurie Smith 
Manchester 

Fairy tale 

You ran a letter from Corey Ansel 
(April 24), under the title ‘Trot 
pox’, in which the writer, a young 
leftist in the USA, relates - a propos 
of an article by the Spartacist 
League about Lars T Lih and Ben 
Lewis - that he was “brought to 
thinking” about the International 
Bolshevik Tendency, and recounts 
“a story” about the IBT’s New 
Zealand section and its most 
prominent member, Bill Logan. 
Readers are not given the source 
of the story, nor are we told when 
and where the events depicted are 
supposed to have occurred, apart 
from their taking place “in a pub”. 
(While leftist meetings in Britain, 
like bad jokes, are often set in pubs, 
the practice is rare in New Zealand.) 

Corey’s fairy tale about a robotic, 
hand-raising membership and, by 


implication, a cultish internal life 
of the Permanent Revolution Group 
is meant to tarnish the Leninism of 
the IBT, a political competitor of 
the CPGB. As I was a member of 
the PRG in the period in which the 
story supposedly would have taken 
place, I can categorically state that 
it is complete bunkum. The PRG, 
just like the IBT it helped create in 
1990, is very far indeed from being 
anything like the kind of obedience 
cult that is projected in this sub¬ 
political yarn. 

I find it disappointing, if 
unfortunately not surprising, that 
the CPGB have chosen to print 
Corey’s absurd lie. For all our 
political disagreements, you must 
know from your own experience 
of political activity alongside 
myself and other IBT comrades in 
a variety of political arenas over the 
two decades that the IBT has had a 
presence in London that, whatever 
you imagine our political faults to 
be, this kind of personal political 
timidity is not one of them. 

Alan Gibson 
Cork, Ireland 

Unskilled hands 

Classical Marxism is the study of 
essential and inevitable historical 
processes. To that extent the local 
and particular characteristics of 
any class struggle are secondary 
to a generalised analytical 
reading of all class struggle. The 
rhetorical weakness of such an 
approach is that in unskilled hands 
the generalised analysis looks 
like heartlessness or, worse, a 
blinkered acceptance of the idea 
that something is inevitable simply 
because it has already happened. 

Paul Demarty is guilty of both 
these weaknesses in his piece 
about Left Unity and Gerry Adams 
(‘Keeping disagreements hidden’, 
May 15). Jean McConville’s 
abduction and murder by the IRA 
in 1972 is, for comrade Demarty, an 
aspect of “the inevitable bloodshed 
of a guerrilla war”. We might wearily 
agree that bloodshed is inevitable 
in war (and many thanks, comrade, 
for the elucidation), but that does 
not make Jean McConville’s death 
inevitable. 

Comrade Demarty goes on to 
take Felicity Dowling of Left Unity 
to task for suggesting that women 
and children are often significant 
victims of war. Never mind that 
Dowling’s point is that statistics 
on violence against women and 
children in war are often hard 
to come by. Merely highlighting 
McConville’s case strikes comrade 
Demarty as special pleading on 
behalf of some casualties over 
others. 

Is comrade Demarty really so 
ideologically pure that he is numb 
to individual tragedy? Is he so 
committed to a singular idea of 
guerrilla struggle that any and 
all manifestations thereof, being 
more or less equally likely, are 
therefore equally legitimate? Is 
he so poorly read in recent Irish 
history that he cannot see that the 
McConville case strikes at the heart 
of the IRA’s claim to be warden 
of its community? To knowingly 
condemn 10 orphaned children to 
the care of a state it considered 
criminally illegitimate was surely 
inconsistent with the IRA’s mission 
to ‘look after its own’. 

Or is he merely using the 
death of Jean McConville as a 
jerry-rigged vehicle for his more 
usual preoccupations: reflexive 
anti-feminism, chin-pulling left 
sectarianism and the right to use 
italics where no emphasis is needed ? 
James Denton 
email 


Persuade me 

I read with interest comrade Laurie 
McCauley’s take on recent events 
in Manchester Left Unity (‘What 
“safe spaces” lead to’. May 15). I 
would just like to correct one factual 
inaccuracy in the comrade’s report. 

He states that I “refused to sign” 
the petition against Steve Hedley. 
What I actually stated was that it was 
a case that I was unfamiliar with and 
therefore I did not consider myself 
to be in a position to objectively 
determine innocence or guilt in the 
matter. 

I did add that when time allowed 
I would attempt to look further into 
the case and form an opinion one 
way or the other. As I have been very 
busy with my own local election 
campaign, that remains my current 
position on this issue and so I guess 
I am still ‘open to persuasion’ on 
this matter. 

Dawud Islam 
Manchester LU 

Easy step 

The demise of Detroit, the US 
labour and black stronghold, 
shows what late-capitalist decay 
portends in the core advanced 
economies: deproletarianisation 
and lumpenisation. A communist 
minimum programme to protect 
and revive the working class must 
include controls to prevent the flight 
of capital, whose complete freedom 
of movement is a potentially fatal 
reactionary weapon in the class 
struggle. The flight of capital from 
core to periphery harms the working 
class, since the horizon of the 
international class is limited by poor 
communist prospects in the core. 

As capitalism’s advance threatens 
the class existence of the proletariat, 
replaced by sundry ‘service sector’ 
employees and permanent welfare 
recipients, the need to demand capital 
controls as a measure of basic class 
defence seems clear, yet absent from 
socialist and communist programmes. 
Communists haven’t called for capital 
controls because they haven’t fully 
grasped the distinction between 
advancing and decaying capitalism; 
better understanding is essential today 
when advanced decay threatens the 
proletariat’s metropolitan social weight. 

When capitalism went from 
ascent to decay, its extension ceased 
to be (on balance) progressive, the 
Marxist (rebuttable) presumption 
favouring the free market ceased to 
apply and the working class’s role 
ceased to be facilitating capitalist 
development. Capitalist relations 
of production became reactionary, 
extending the class struggle to every 
nook and corner of the economy. 
The test of any economic reform 
measure is: does it increase the 
power of workers over capital or 
increase the control of capital over 
the workers? To deny the necessity 
of capital controls as part of a 
minimum programme designed to 
resuscitate and remobilise the 
working class is to proclaim that 
the working class should prefer that 
capital operate according to the law 
of ‘the market’ rather than bending 
it, even if slightly, to labour’s will. 

It is hard indeed to see how any 
socialist can oppose capital controls 
except by giving late capitalism a 
progressive coloration. But, once 
capital controls are accepted, it 
becomes impossible to oppose 
immigration controls, which serve 
the same purpose of limiting capital’s 
prerogatives: neither alone will 
protect workers from advanced 
decay. Contending that migration is 
a basic right really means that the left 
thinks the market better represents 
workers’ interests than state policies 
influenced by organised workers. 


Clarity on capital controls and 
immigration control go together, but 
capital controls is the easier first step 
for communists. 

Stephen Diamond 

email 

Vigilantes 

I take issue with comrade Mike 
Macnair’s one-sided statement: “The 
logic of these phenomena is that the 
small proprietor classes - peasants 
and artisans, and their equivalents 
under capitalism - require a ‘man 
on horseback’ (either a ruling 
class or an absolutist state) to rule 
over them ... the natural political 
expression of the petty proprietor 
class, and the idea that this class is 
really ‘democratic’ in character is an 
illusion” (‘Exploitation and illusions 
about ‘anti-imperialism’”, May 15). 

First, in countries where the 
working class is only a demographic 
minority relative to other classes, 
the small proprietors are the 
democratic class because they’re 
the demographic majority. It is they 
who have the democratic mandate 
there, in the third world, even if the 
rural elements tend to support strong 
executive power. 

Second, the suggestion that strong 
executive power and democratic 
participation are incompatible is a false 
one. Gramsci saw past the classical 
socialist illusions on the subject in 
earlier history, writing instead of 
“progressive Caesarism” and its 
reactionary counterpart, then stressing 
lots of caution about episodes of such 
“progressive Caesarism”. 

Further back, the real reason the 
Julius Caesar of people’s history 
was assassinated was not because 
of establishing a dictatura (which 
he did), but because of his plans to 
transfer power from the plutocratic 
senate to the more common man’s 
tribunal assembly. More recently, the 
strong-in-image-only executive power 
of the late Hugo Chavez pushed for the 
establishment of political communes 
in Venezuela, as an encouragement 
of more democratic participation, 
not just the stereotypical desire to 
undermine established municipalities 
and governorships. 

Third, organising for class-based 
political independence is possible if 
the proletarian demographic minorities 
become the most politically visible 
vigilantes in anti-bourgeois crusades 
by the national/socioeconomically 
‘patriotic’ petty bourgeoisie. 

Jacob Richter 
email 

Too worthy 

The ITV drama series Broadchurch 
is back in the news due to its success 
in the Baftas, so I decided to rewatch 
it right through. 

Great acting, cinematography and 
music enhance a gripping exploration 
of the secrets, fears and prejudices that 
threaten to tear a close-knit seaside 
community apart after a local boy’s 
body is found on the beach. Moral 
issues are raised, from infidelity 
and drug usage to a ‘paedophile’ 
panic and the role of the media, with 
the overall message of tolerance, 
understanding and community spirit 
against prejudice and fear. What’s not 
to like and admire in this ultimately 
heart-warming story? 

Am I just a cynical old misery 
guts, or is it all too glib, too pat, too 
easy? Oh, it’s only fiction and it is 
well acted, with a feel-good ending. 
But there was a creeping ‘religiosity’ 
and the ultimate ‘answer’ was an 
idealised ‘community unity’, where 
the church acted as a unifying force. 

Even without that, I’d have found 
it all a bit too worthy. It’s obviously 
just me! 

Alan Theasby 
Middlesbrough 
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From the web team 


T he Weekly Worker is a print 
publication, first and foremost. 
The rhythm of the editorial 
process is based on the print cycle. 
Still, it’s a statistical near certainty 
that you’re reading this on the web. 
This paper has been available on the 
web for over a decade and a half; and 
has thereby reached an audience many 
times larger and more cosmopolitan 
than the print run. The web has been 
unkind to the print industry as a whole, 
but good to us. 

Today, we’re launching the Weekly 
Worker's latest web incarnation - and 
there’s a lot of ‘firsts’ here. For the first 
time, the WW is on its own website 
(update your bookmarks, if you haven’t 
already, to http://weekl 3 rvvorker.co.uk). 
Now that more web traffic goes 
through mobile devices than from 
‘old-fashioned’ computers, our readers 
will benefit from a fully responsive, 
mobile-first design (trust us - such 
designs are hard). 

It’s not the only way we, the Weekly 
Worker's in house geek squad, have 
tried to bring our use of technology 
up to date. The first web pages we 
put up - back in the 90s - were old- 
fashioned, static HTML pages. We 
then had a temporary stop-gap content 
management system (CMS), which 
ended up lasting years too long. 
Eventually, we replaced that with the 
current CPGB site, based on a more 
sophisticated open-source CMS. It’s 
served its purpose well enough, but 
we’ve had far too many crashes and 
slow page-loads for anyone’s liking. 

So this new one, under the hood, 
has been rewritten completely, using 
the excellent Django web framework . 1 
In addition to its general stability and 
all-round awesomeness, Django is 
appropriately written in Python - a 
programming language named after the 
comedy troupe that gave us the Judean 
People’s Front. Weekly Worker readers 
surely expect nothing less. 

A final change is maybe the most 
significant. Henceforth, all Weekly 
Worker content is released under a 
‘copyleft’ licence - to be precise, the 
Creative Commons Attribution Non- 
Commercial licence . 2 This explicitly 
licenses allcomers to republish, in 
whatever form you like, any articles, 
as long as you make the source clear 
- except for commercial purposes. In 
practice, we have hardly been the most 
aggressive defenders of copyright 
down the years, in line with our 
political opposition to ‘intellectual 
property’ laws. We are making this 


explicit, however, to make a point - 
that communists ought to have no 
truck with IP, and should be quite 
clear about this, now that the internet 
age has propelled this fine legal point 
unavoidably into high politics. 

Think 

Beyond speeding things up, hitting 
multiple device formats and replacing 
a previous design that, with hindsight, 
we must concede was too red by half, 
hitting the usual array of website ‘best 
practices’ is a slightly complicated 
matter for something like the Weekly 
Worker. It is not like there is no 
material out there on how to develop 
a website’s audience. Indeed, there has 
emerged a distinct body of pseudo¬ 
science and consultancy hoodoo 
called ‘user experience’ (UX), to 
solve precisely this problem for 
organisations of various kinds. 

The user in ‘user experience’, 
however, is a most peculiar abstraction, 
best summed up in the title of Steve 
Krug’s influential UX book, Don’t 
make me think! User experience is 
measured above all in ‘conversions’ 

- people whose interest in a web page 
transfers, ultimately, into a purchase. 
UX ‘users’ are consumers - and from 
this perspective thinking just gets in 
the way. Amazon and the like don’t 
want you to think. Charities upholding 
the latest worthy cause, in terms of a 
low, low monthly donation, don’t want 
you to think either. 

And unfortunately this attitude 
is reproduced by our competitors 
on the left. At the time of writing, 
the Socialist Worker home page 
has two shouty headlines about, 
respectively, the depredations of 
the Con-Dem government and the 
‘racism’ of Ukip; and two more 
blowing up incidental strikes into 
events of epochal significance. 
They want to direct their ‘users’, 
as frictionlessly as possible, into 
the hollow pseudo-activity that the 
Socialist Workers Party has made 
its own over the decades. It is just 
as manipulative as the UX gurus 
increasing conversion rates for 
Amazon, albeit not altogether as 
competent. Get the workers to fight 

- don’t make them think! 

Curry 

Indeed, you could say that there’s 
something manipulative about the very 
nature of the web. This is how it works: 

It’s Friday night. And on Friday 
nights you go for a curry. You are 


seated at the table. The waiter patiently 
takes one of those enormously 
complicated curry-house orders. Then 
he disappears into the kitchen. Sooner 
or later, he turns up again, with all the 
mains and sides. 

You do not know what goes on in 
the kitchen; whether your vindaloo 
is a work of exquisite culinary 
craftsmanship, or if the ingredients 
are taking the shortest possible route 
from the freezer, to the microwave, to 
your mouth. (If your favoured tandoori 
palace is as lovably ramshackle as 
ours, you probably don’t want to 
know.) All you know is: you ask for 
something. Something odd happens 
in a mysterious black box, and then 
you get what you asked for (unless 
something goes wrong, and you get 
something else). 

That is the basic cycle of the web. 
Every time you type an address into 
the bar, or click on a link, you make 
a request - like picking something 
off a menu. Incomprehensible magic 
happens, and after a time delay, you get 
a response. Request, response, request, 
response - such is the great, unending 
Friday night curry of the web. 

The task of making sure everybody 
gets their order, in a timely fashion, 
falls to us - the world’s web developers 
and designers. Sad to say, our 
establishment is definitely a freezer- 
to-microwave sort of place. So many 
people, demanding so many things! 

So we cheat. We rig things up 
to cobble together a response and 
send it back to you without direct 
human intervention, that will reach 
into all kinds of sources, and reuse 
everything that can be reused as often 
as possible. It’s an enormous act of 
prestidigitation and, like all such 
trickery, it is successful inasmuch as 
it goes unnoticed by the uninitiated. 

And that’s our fondest hope for 
the new website - that the medium 
goes almost unnoticed, leaving more 
cognitive room for the message. That’s 
why we want it to scale nicely to all 
screens, and why we want it to zip 
along, and - indeed - why the new 
colour scheme is less Dario Argento 
and more Le Corbusier. We hope you 
find the new website just as engaging, 
serious, provocative and infuriating as 
the Weekly Worker always has been; 
that we make you angry, make you 
laugh - and above all make you think • 

notes 

1. www.djangoproject.com. 

2. http://creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0. 



CPGB podcasts 

Every Monday we upload a podcast commenting on the current 
political situation. In addition, the site features voice files of public 
meetings and other events: http://cpgb.org.uk/home/podcasts. 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday May 25, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
Capital reading group. Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London 
WC1. This meeting: Vol 1, appendix, ‘Results of the immediate 
process of production’ (continued). 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk. 

Radical Anthropology Group 

Introduction to anthropology: Cosmology, history and archaeology 
Tuesday May 27 Spaces of justice in El Alto, Bolivia and beyond 
Martin Wemyss 

Cock Tavern, 23 Phoenix Road, London NW1. Five minuites walk 
from Euston station. Admission free, but donations appreciated. 
Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
www.radicalanthropologygroup.org. 

Marikana slaughter 

Thursday May 22, 7pm: Film screening of Miners shot down 
(Rehad Desai, South Africa 2014), followed by discussion. Haringey 
Independent Cinema, Park View School, West Green Road, London 
N15 (next to Downhills Parks). 

Organised by Haringey Solidarity Group: www.haringey.org.uk/hic. 

How to fight austerity 

Wednesday May 28, 7pm: Debate, St Mary’s Centre, 82-90 
Corporation Road, Middlesbrough TS1. 

Organised by Teesside People’s Assembly: 
www.facebook.com/events/471971299603169. 

Stitched up 

Wednesday May 28, 7pm: Discussion, Five Leaves Bookshop, 14a 
Long Row, Nottingham NG1. ‘Capitalism and fashion’ with Tansy 
Hoskins. £3, including refreshments. 

Organised by Five Leaves Bookshop: www.fiveleavesbookshop.co.uk. 

Queers Against the Cuts 

Thursday May 29, 7 pm: Meeting, Ron Todd House, 33-37 Moreland 
Street, London EC 1. 

Organised by Sertuc LGBT: www.facebook.com/leftfrontart. 

Jews for Justice for Palestinians 

Saturday May 31, 7pm: Book launch, Conway Hall, 25 Red Lion 
Square, London WC1. Nonnan Finkelstein introduces Old wine, 
broken bottle. 

Organised by Jews for Justice for Palestinians: www.jfjfp.com. 

Benn’s alternative to austerity 

Saturday May 31,2pm: Meeting to celebrate Tony Benn’s vision 
for society, Brighton Community Centre, North Road, Brighton BN1. 
Speakers: Jeremy Corbyn MP; Nancy Platts, Labour candidate for Brighton 
Kemptown; Steve Yandell, RMT; Robb Johnson with protest songs. 
Organised by Labour Representation Committee: www.l-r-c.org.uk. 

Remember Kingsley Burrell 

Saturday May 31,12.30pm: March and demo on third anniversary 
of Kingsley Burell’s death in custody. March from Holyhead School, 
Holyhead Road, Handsworth, Birmingham B21 to Lloyd House police 
headquarters, Colmore Circus, Birmingham B4. ‘Justice delayed is 
justice denied.’ 

Organised by Campaign4Justice4Kingsley: 
www.facebook.com/Justice4Kingsley. 

Remember Tony Benn 

Thursday June 5, 6.30pm: Celebrating his life and politics, Camden 
Town Hall, Judd Street, London WC1. An evening of appreciations, 
memories, spoken word, film and music. 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: www.stopwar.org.uk. 

Chainmakers celebration 

Saturday June 7, 11am to 5pm: Festival, Bearmore Park, Bearmore 
Road, Cradley Heath, Sandwell, West Midlands. Commemorating the 
10-week strike by women chainmakers in 1910. 

Organised by Midlands TUC: www.midlandstucmedia.blogspot.co.uk. 

Evict bedroom tax 

Saturday June 7,12 noon to 5pm: National meeting, Central Hall, 

Oldham Street, Manchester ML 

Organised by Anti Bedroom Tax and Benefit Justice: 

www. antibedroomtax .org.uk. 

Kinsley evictions walk 

Sunday June 8,2pm: Commemorative guided walk. Assemble at 
the winding wheel outside Fitzwilliam railway station, Fitzwilliam, 
Pontefract, West Yorkshire. No charge. 

Organised by Wakefield Socialist History Group: www.theredshed.org. 
uk/SocialHist.html. 

Orgreave miners’ picnic 

Saturday June 14, 11am to 6pm: A celebration of struggle and 
resistance, Catcliffe recreation ground, Poplar Way, Rotherham. Mass 
picnic and festival - speakers, live music, stalls, refreshments. 
Organised by Orgreave Truth and Justice Campaign: www.otjc.org.uk. 

Unite Against Fascism 

Saturday June 14, 9.30am to 5pm: National conference, TUC 
Congress House, 23-28 Great Russell Street, London WC1. £12 (£6 
students and concessions). 

Organised by Unite Against Fascism: www.uaf.org.uk. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your 
will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MINING DISASTER 



Soma exposes the double brutality of Turkey’s crony capitalism, writes Esen Uslu 


M ay 13 2014 will be remembered 
for years to come as the worst 
disaster in Turkey’s long history 
of mining disasters. No fewer than 301 
miners died at Soma, but in view of the 
widespread lack of credibility in the 
Turkish state many refused to take the 
official figure at face value, including 
the people of the disaster-stricken area. 

Any death in a workplace accident is 
one too many. However, the enormity 
of this loss of life is deeply shocking 
- even in Turkey, where accidental 
deaths at work are numerous. The 
botched attempt at a rescue played 
out before their eyes on TV screens 
across the country infuriated viewers, 
and thousands of people - not least the 
youth - took to the streets. True to form, 
the state once more resorted to brute 
force to suppress the up swell of anger. 

In a nutshell, the Soma mining 
disaster has exposed the double 
brutality directed at working 
people inherent in Turkey’s crony 
capitalism: on the one side, the 
repressive security apparatus; on the 
other, the apathy and incompetence 
of the state in all its glory. 

History 

When mining began in the mid-19th 
century the Ottoman coal industry 
depended on foreign companies that 
had gained the sultan’s franchise 
operating around Zonguldak on the 
Black Sea coast - on the basis of the 
unpaid, compulsory labour of the local 
male population. It was an extension 
of the feudal corvee, or statute, labour 
of pre-capitalist times. 

After the formation of the republic 
in 1923, the old system was abolished 
and coal mines were run by the state. 
However, during World War II, a form 
of compulsory labour was reinstated and 
between 1940 and 1947 local males were 
once more forced to work in the mines. It 
was only in 1957, when the coal industry 
was reorganised and nationalised, that 
the provisions of Turkey’s labour laws 
regarding health and safety, working 
hours and holidays were applied to the 
mines - previously aspects of Ottoman 
practice still continued. 

Nevertheless, from the sultan’s 
franchise to the current day the lot of 
the coal miners has not changed much. 
Fatal accidents due to flooding and 
explosions have been commonplace. 
Of course, workers have organised, 
but always in the face of repression. 
In March 1964, for example, troops 


opened fire on striking miners and two 
were killed. The image of mineworkers 
carrying the coffins of their slain 
brothers inspired revolutionaries in the 
late 60s and still remains powerful in 
workers’ minds today. 

As a result of trade union activity, 
miners grew in confidence and 
they managed to win substantial 
improvements. However, those gains 
were gradually lost, as state mines 
were starved of investment and 
declared uncompetitive. Job losses, 
closures and privatisations were the 
order of the day. 

In 1991 an epic march of tens of 
thousands of mineworkers and their 
families from Zonguldak to Ankara 
was a high point in the struggle. They 
demanded an immediate halt to closures 
and privatisation, but they were stopped 
by the army and forced to turn back. 

In the second half of the 20th 
century lignite began to be mined and 
Soma is one of those areas where lignite 
supplies the local power plant. Such 
mines were initially concentrated on 
the Aegean seaboard, but later lignite 
reserves in central and eastern Anatolia 
were opened up. The miners were 
often former impoverished farmers 
and former agricultural labourers, 
and the mines were state economic 
enterprises run by ‘civil servants’, 
who seemed able to implement any 
arbitrary decision or practice without 
fear of constraint or prosecution. That 
reality set the stage for low wages, 
terrible working and living conditions, 
and scores of accidents. 

But those mines brought working 
class struggle and organisation into 
the heartlands of Anatolia. Yeni Qeltek 
mine, for example, became the centre of 
revolutionary trade union activity. And 
the struggle of the miners reached such 
a level that just before the September 12 
1980 coup, workers occupied and ran 
the mine for six months. 

During the fascist regime of the 
80s, state economic enterprises were 
blamed for the inefficiency and high 
accident rate in coal and lignite mining. 
However, the Turkish-owned private 
sector was not powerful enough to take 
over and make the required investment 
without the backing of international 
finance capital. ‘National’ finance 
capital could not be sure that any 
mine in which it invested would be 
competitive in the face of imports. 

So a new form of ‘partnership’ was 
introduced, whereby losses could be 


charged to state economic enterprises 
and profits skimmed off by the private 
sector - in 2005 a legal framework was 
put in place to allow private companies 
to operate in the coal industry. The so- 
called ‘royalty system’was introduced, 
where the state still retained ownership 
of the mines, but operating rights were 
transferred to private companies. 
Of course, the state guaranteed to 
purchase all coal mined at a set price. 

The private companies claimed 
that the mines they ran were far more 
efficient than those of state economic 
enterprises employing unionised 
workers. The company operating 
the Soma mine boasted that it had 
reduced the production cost of a ton 
of lignite from $140 to $26, including 
the royalties paid to the state, and it 
was now profitable. It had merely 
put into practice the basic principles 
of private enterprise to achieve such 
productivity (ie, profitability). But it 
had been achieved either by employing 
non-union labour or by ‘organising’ 
miners in sweetheart unions acting as 
the employment agency and political 
arm of the concession holders. 

There is no doubt that their 
concessions were gained thanks to 
underhand deals with the government 
of the day - massive illegal paybacks 
were made to the ruling political party. 
And obtaining employment in such 
mines also came at a cost for workers, 
in the shape of support for that party, 
including on political demonstrations. 
Trade unions became enforcers for the 
company and party. 

Anti-worker legislation, the lack of 
democratic rights and the state security 
apparatus have all combined to prevent 
workers organising in genuine fighting 
unions. Many miners still maintain 
their links to subsistence farming 
in order to make ends meet. Basic 
health and safety regulations, and 
legislation prohibiting the employment 
of subcontracted or agency labour, of 
children and young workers, have all 
been bypassed. And the state offers 
the companies immunity from proper 
inspection - just four months ago 
the Soma mine passed a ministerial 
inspection with flying colours! 

The government had also blocked 
the proposed inquiry into the mining 
industry sought by opposition parties 
in parliament. In March MPs from the 
Justice and Development Party (AKP) 
unanimously voted against a motion to 
initiate a parliamentary investigation 


into Soma itself. Prime minister Recep 
Tayyip Erdogan last week attempted 
to defend their action by claiming that 
the opposition motion had only been 
moved as a time-wasting manoeuvre 
to stop the passing of an important 
government bill - unlike legislation 
to protect workers’ safety, of course. 

It is sufficient to point out that the 
International Labour Organisation’s 
1997 Safety and Health in Mines 
Convention has remained unsigned 
by successive Turkish governments. 

Miners’ lot 

Under these circumstances, it is hardly 
surprising that the fatality rate for 
workers in Turkey is 8.5 times greater 
than the European Union average. 
Between 2002 and 2013 there were 
880,000 workplace accidents, causing 
13,442 deaths. No fewer than 61,270 
workers have died in such accidents 
since 1946 (up to 2013). For miners 
alone, deaths from workplace 
accidents numbered 3,098 between 
1955 and 2013. 

And what facilities are there to treat 
injuries sustained at work? The type 
of lignite mined at Soma is notorious 
for its seam fires, but the local state 
hospital has no bums unit. Victims of 
the frequent Soma fires are regularly 
sent to hospitals in neighbouring 
counties and many do not survive the 
journey. Approximately 15,000 workers 
are employed in mines, but there is no 
specialised unit dealing in diseases 
associated with dust aspiration and other 
occupational hazards. Last year, an 
average of 50 workers were dismissed 
every week without compensation after 
medical confirmation of an occupational 
disease. 

In Soma the six coal-burning units 
at the new power plant had no stack 
scrubbers for gas and dust. Two units 
from the old plant that had been phased 
out in the early 90s were brought back 
into operation without any stack gas 
control. Consequently air pollution 
in Soma is six times higher than in 
neighbouring counties, and the town 
is ranked sixth in Turkey for high 
sulphur dioxide concentration. The rate 
of cancer incidence in the population 
of Soma is four times greater than the 
world average. 

The chamber of mining engineers 
is a toothless body, just like those of 
the architects and engineers, when it 
came to the maintenance of standards. 
Management regards safety training as 


a waste of time and safety precautions 
as an unnecessary expense. The state’s 
inspectors are hand-picked for their 
‘reliability’ - ie, their dependence on 
a cosy relationship with the companies 
and loyalty to the AKP. 

As for the unions, AKP anti-worker 
legislation and company bribes have 
ensured they have been kept under 
strict control. And if anyone should 
protest, the government can rely on 
local law enforcement. The police may 
turn a blind eye to the thuggery of gang 
masters, but they are ruthless against 
anybody showing dissent. 

There is only one expert deep coal 
mine rescue team in the whole Zonguldak 
region and it took eight hours to reach the 
Soma mine. Much quicker on the scene 
were the stalwarts of the state religious 
affairs department, who were ready to 
come to the graveside preaching trust 
in god and the acceptance of one’s lot 
to mourning relatives. 

Unity 

This is the background to May 13. 
There are many technical explanations 
to explain those 301 deaths, and 
indeed almost all of them contain at 
least a grain of truth. 

But the heart of the matter lies in 
the fact that the company operating the 
mine is one of the crony capitalist firms 
favoured by the AKP government, 
and that government ensured it could 
operate without the inconvenience of 
effective trade unions and health and 
safety investigations. In return for 
financial and other support the AKP 
obtained an electoral base in a region 
where it has never had a strong footing. 

In a nutshell, the Soma disaster is the 
direct result of the lack of democracy 
and working class rights in a country 
run by an all-powerful, centralised state. 
The working class needs democracy for 
its very survival, to stop this kind of 
mass murder at work. And the fight for 
democracy is hampered by a low level of 
consciousness and organisation within 
the working class. The unity of our 
movement without regard to nationality, 
creed or religion is desperately needed. 
Unity in the struggle for political as well 
as economic demands is the prerequisite 
for making gains. 

Until the working class unites 
in the struggle for democracy - a 
struggle to uproot the current state 
and replace it with a democratic one 
- many more disasters like Soma will 
be waiting to happen • 
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The real price of coal 

Privatisation and intensified competition has driven the attack on mining safety standards everywhere, 
writes David Douglass of the National Union of Mineworkers 


S oma illustrates how the value 
of miners’ lives is linked to 
the price of coal, just as it 
was in Victorian Britain. The recent 
denationalisation of the Turkish coal 
industry brought with it a squeeze on 
safety standards and workers’ rights, 
just as it did here. 

After nationalisation and a 
continuous rise in safety standards 
in Britain’s post-war coal industry - 
both driven by a strong miners’ union 
- we had a decade of defeats from 
1985, culminating in privatisation in 
1994. This process was marked by 
the repeal of several important mine 
safety acts, and a simultaneous purge 
of union militants. During this time 
we lost many key union lay safety 
inspectors, and this resulted in a 
catastrophic fall in safety standards 
and a rise in the number of men 
killed in the mines. 

Something similar has been 
occurring in Turkey - although 
no-one would have thought things 
would be driven back to the days 
of the early 1800s and the carnage 
which was then common. The Soma 
management is pleading ignorance 
and claiming that the mine was one 
of the safest in Turkey. If that is true, 
it is a damning indictment of the 
industry. 

What happened resulted from a 
number of critical failures. Firstly, 
dust suppression is a vital feature 
of the underground environment. 
Airborne dust, apart from its 
individual impact on the lungs of 
miners, is usually the catalyst leading 
to an explosion. The blast feeds 
off the tiny particles of coal dust, 
expanding in an instant to wherever 
the air carries them. This might be 
true of any dust, but coal dust is 
itself combustible - the resulting 
huge sheet of flame sucks in air from 
everywhere and feeds itself until 
all the gas, air and other airborne 
materials are exhausted. 

It is clear to me that, whatever 
the source of the explosion in Soma, 
firedamp (basically methane) was 
present in huge quantities, along 
with the coal dust. The explosion fed 
the firedamp in a monumental blast 
and then spread. The rate of death 
throughout the mine illustrates that it 
had such free passage. Then comes 
the afterdamp (CO,), which creeps 
along the floor and instantly kills 
anyone who might have survived the 
blast - one lungful is enough. 

It is known that there was a fault 
on an electric cable just prior to the 
explosion and it was being repaired. 

If I can speculate on the basis of 
accidents in Yorkshire and Lancashire 
in 1975 and 1979 (killing 15 men 
in total at Houghton and Goldbome 
respectively), during the period of the 
electric fault, fans ceased to operate. 
This allowed gas to accumulate. 
Before turning the power back on, no- 
one checked what the gas levels were; 
no-one took the time to clear the 
tunnels and faces of gas. The repaired 
cable was either patched up instead 
of being replaced or a new one was 
not fitted securely. When the power 
was turned back on, a spark from the 
cable ignited the gas and caused an 
explosion. 

This was bad enough - and in the 
case of Goldborne it killed 10 men, 
at Houghton five - but the explosion, 
because of extensive preventative 
measures, was localised. It did 
not spread beyond that area to the 
whole mine. This was achieved 
through simple devices that ‘break’ 


When an accident becomes a crime 


the path of the blast and deny it 
the fuel upon which to feed. This 
could take the form of a stone dust 
barrier - a platform in the arch of the 
roadway piled high with powdered 
stone dust. Or it could be a device 
supporting plastic tanks containing 
water. The effect is the same: any 
blast dislodges the stone or water 
and forms a fire break, localising the 
explosion. 

At these mines there was a failure 
to test for methane, despite the fact 
that ‘deputies’ had been appointed to 
do that at least twice per shift, and 
certainly before any electrical device 
is switched on, to ensure the working 
areas were gas-free. In the case of 
Soma it is quite clear gas detection 
was not carried out anywhere, 
probably for some considerable time, 
because the presence of the gas, once 
detected, would have ensured all 
coal-cutting and tunnelling machines 
were stopped until the gas was 
cleared. 

Something else which is crystal- 
clear to me is that the miners in Soma 
were not carrying the traditional oil 
lamp - a fundamental piece of safety 
equipment, which places the power 
to detect the gas, and call for the 
machines to be shut off, in their own 
hands. 

Likewise, for 100 years British 
miners have had the legal right to 
carry out independent, unhindered 
‘workmen’s inspections’ of any area 
of the mine and report directly to the 
authorities, thus highlighting any 
breach of safety or potential danger 
areas. Following privatisation it 
was an uphill battle to find miners 
brave enough to take on this role, as 
management found all sorts of ways 


to victimise and dismiss worker safety 
inspectors. For a 15-year period at 
Hatfield Main, the mine where I was 
NTJM secretary, not one independent 
workmen’s inspection was carried 
out, because no-one wanted to risk 
their job. 

Clearly Turkey, which once had 
a strong and militant miners’ union, 
has seen similar developments since 
privatisation. At Soma the mad rush 
for production relegated to the point 
of total neglect the need for gas 
detection and control of ventilation 
speed (essential to clear gas 
accumulations). Dust suppression on 
coal and stone cutters and loading 
points was not being carried out 
either - otherwise the air would not 
have been alive with explosive, 
airborne coal dust. 

The world is awash with cheap 
coal at present. Prices are being 
driven down below the cost of 
production, as the USA in particular 
- now energy-rich on shale gas - 
dumps its massive stocks of coal 
and offloads its unwanted domestic 
production onto world markets. 

Other states are flooding markets 
with below-production-cost coal in 
order to secure foreign currencies. 
Third world countries see coal as a 
cheap source of income and power 
and have sometimes driven down 
the wages and standards of miners 
almost below subsistence point - not 
least in South Africa, which now 
holds the record for the world’s 
worst mining causalities, passing 
even the chronic rate of slaughter, 
injury and disease of China. It is this 
coal surplus which has led to the £15 
million shortfall at UK Coal and the 
closure notices at two of our three 


surviving deep mines. 

In Turkey the drive to produce 
greater and greater quantities of coal 
in order to meet spot market coal 
prices and stay in the race has been 
paid for by the blood and bones of 
our comrades. And in a response 
worthy of Victorian coal owners, 
the state tear-gases and clubs down 
the mourning, wretched friends 
and families of the dead miners 
protesting at the carnage. 

Despite this ongoing tragedy, 
miners worldwide are not demanding 


T ensions are mounting in our 
office. Today is the promised 
launch date for our new Weekly 
Worker website. Will everything go 
to plan? Will there be a last-minute 
hitch? If you’re reading this online 
you will already know the answer. 

As I said last week, we are hoping 
that the new site will help draw in 
fresh readers - last week saw above- 
average numbers (exactly 13,500), 
so perhaps some thought it was up 
and running already! 

I also pointed out last week 
that it is the hard cash which 
keeps coming in for our monthly 
fighting fund that has helped 
make the change possible. Hard 
cash from comrades like RG, who 
once again posted a fantastic £100 
cheque this week. And the PayPal 


an end to mining. It is not coal 
mining which causes the death and 
destruction, but the methods by 
which it is worked and those who 
own and control it. Nationalisation 
under direct workers’ and consumers’ 
control of the mining industry, linked 
to a European-wide programme of 
clean coal (CCS) power generation, 
is a practical demand which could 
realistically be achieved if the trade 
union movement of Europe as a 
whole, from Britain to Turkey, put 
their weight behind it • 


donations from SR (£20) and 
KW (£15). Not forgetting those 
standing orders, which this week 
amounted to £370 (special mention 
to comrades SK and MM for their 
usual generosity). 

So we received £505 over the 
last seven days, taking our running 
total to £1,136. That leaves us well 
placed to well and truly exceed our 
£1,500 monthly target. What better 
way to mark the launch of our new 
website than helping to ensure we 
get the extra £364 - and more - we 
need by next weekend? Feel free 
to join in the celebrations. 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Celebrations 
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Triumph of the butcher of Gujarat 

There is a real danger of a wave of reaction following the general election, warns Jim Moody 



throughout India were disturbed by 
the prospect of India having its most 
rightwing government ever. The last 
BJP administration was somewhat 
held back by coalition partners. So 
there was much talk of the danger of 
“fascism by the ballot box”. For some 
this meant opting for the lesser evil. 
Internationally acclaimed film-maker 
Anand Patwardhan went to Modi’s 
constituency and was “prepared to 
support even the Congress candidate 
if he turned out to be the frontrunner .” 9 

In the event, the national Modi 
juggernaut proved unstoppable. But, 
while the BJP did get 282 out of 543 
Lok Sabha seats (52%), it received but 
31% of the popular vote (only 21 % 
of the electorate ). 10 As in the UK, the 
winner in each of the 543 constituencies 
is determined on the basis of ‘first past 
the post’, which deliberately produces 
skewed results, this time rewarding the 
BJP with 114 more seats than its vote 
warranted proportionally. This has 
been a long-delayed moment of hubris 
for Congress, which at independence 
in 1947 insisted on retaining the 
undemocratic British electoral system 
in order to engineer its own long-term 
stay in office . 11 One joke doing the 
rounds on social media in India says, 
“Forget the tigers - Congress is now 
an endangered species.” 

The butcher of Gujarat will indeed 
be the next prime minister of India, 
enjoying enhanced powers thanks to 
the size of the BJP victory. Not only 
will the BJP have a majority in the 
lower house: the Indian National 
Congress of the Nehru-Gandhi 
clan could not even retain enough 
parliamentary seats to sit as the 
official opposition. Constitutionally 
that requires 10% of Lok Sabha seats: 
ie, 54. But Congress now has a mere 
44, having suffered the worst defeat in 
the 129 years of its existence. And one 
important lesson has hopefully been 
learned: anti-fascists cannot with any 
credibility call for a Congress vote to 
‘keep out the BJP’: that tactic failed 
monumentally. 

According to Siddharth Varadarajan 
of the Centre for Public Affairs and 
Critical Theory in New Delhi, “BJP 
leaders close to the incoming prime 
minister have already drawn up a list 
of measures that could be implemented 
by administrative fiat. Spared the 
burden of filling his cabinet with 
allied parties, Mr Modi will have the 
freest hand of any prime minister since 
Rajiv Gandhi .” 12 Modi’s government 
will have no opposition with which it 
would otherwise constitutionally be 
obliged to consult over parliamentary 
committee membership. 

Bankrupt of ideas, a thoroughly 
corrupt Congress had staked its all 
on the latest offspring of the Nehru- 
Gandhi dynasty, Rahul Gandhi. 
Whether his sister, Priyanka Gandhi, 
will be considered for the leader’s role 
by the Congress mandarins, despite 
corruption allegations against her 
husband, is now moot. In any event, it 
would be wrong to write off Congress 
- after all, 106,938,242 Indians (19.3% 
of voters) voted for it, which is about 
two thirds of what the BJP achieved. It 
has retained enough electoral strength 
to be able to bounce back as a national 
party in a few years; in the meantime 
there are also the states’ legislative 
assemblies, within which Congress can 
work, including with some high-vote 
regionalist parties that have been 
part of its coalitions at the centre. 
India’s upper house of parliament, 
the Rajya Sabha (Council of 
States), cannot come under 
contention for the BJP until 
next year, when the state 
and territorial legislatures 
elect representatives. 


Narendra Modi: clear majority... but for what 


F rom April 7 to May 12, 551 
million voters out of an electorate 
of 814.5 million cast their 
ballots in nine phases for the five- 
yearly elections to the lower house 
of parliament (Lok Sabha). It was the 
highest voter turnout ever in India, 
both in numbers and in percentage 
terms (66.4%).' It was also the largest 
vote of its kind in the world. 

For the first time, an Indian 
general election was almost solely 
centred on one individual, the prime 
ministerial candidate of the extreme 
rightwing Bharatiya Janata Party 
(BJP), Narendra Modi. Like all of the 
BJP’s leadership, Modi cut his political 
teeth in the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh (RSS), the Hindu supremacist 
organisation that was founded in 1925 
and inspired by Mussolini’s fascists. 
Unsurprisingly, RSS members were 
among the most enthusiastic murderers 
and rapists of Muslims during the 
India-Pakistan partition of 1947; a one¬ 
time RSS member assassinated MK 
‘Mahatma’ Gandhi in 1948. The BJP 
has gained support in recent decades 
through its Hindutva, or Hindu 
nationalist/chauvinist programme; 
it overlaps ideologically and 
organisationally with other Hindutva 
bodies under the Sangh Parivar 
umbrella, including Bajrang Dal and 
Vishwa Hindu Parishad. Bajrand Dal 
is well known for organising street 
violence, especially against Muslims, 
using its armed gangs of fascists. 

Narendra Modi was chief minister 
of Gujarat state during the 2002 
anti-Muslim pogroms, which were 
encouraged by him and his BJP 
administration; over 2,000 died and 
many thousands raped, mutilated and 
tortured; 150,000 were turned out of 
their homes . 2 Because of his role Modi 
was denied a US visa (no longer the 
case now, of course). Unrepentant 
then as now, Modi described relief 
camps for those displaced as “child 
breeding centres ”. 2 These crimes have 
been brushed aside in almost all the 
Indian media and he has been lionised 
as never before. 

India’s 180 million Muslims 
constitute nearly 15% of its population, 
the largest number within any country 
after Indonesia and Pakistan; 
for the BJP they conveniently 
provide a huge ‘other’ that A 
has been constructed as an 
enemy within. However, 
the BJP has been a 
recipient of much 
capitalist largesse not 
because of its anti- 
Muslim rhetoric, 
but because of 
its commitment 
to anti-working 
neoliberalism. That 
is what all the talk 
about India becoming 
another China is 
all about. The most 
competitive sections 
of capital want to 
attack price 


subsidies and the ‘vested’ interests of 
small farmers and labour. 

Though in recent years economic 
growth rates have declined, this has 
been particularly rapid since 2003, 
leading some to speculate about 
India becoming the world’s third 
largest economy by 2035. Not that 
economic growth has transformed 
the lives of India’s poor. Average 
incomes remain abysmally low, 
housing primitive, power cuts routine 
and clean drinking water is a literal 
pipe dream for hundreds of millions. 
Among the six countries of south Asia, 
India has fallen to second worst on 
social indicators (eg, life expectancy, 
child mortality, girls’ schooling) - 
below Bangladesh, Bhutan, Nepal 
and Sri Lanka. 

Corruption 

When it comes to corruption, it is 
widespread. As professor Ali Nadeem 
of Aligarh Muslim University says, 
“... the really disturbing phenomenon 
is the control the corporate sector has 
acquired over a whole spectrum of 
non-left parties, including BJP and 
Congress, through its money power .” 4 
Officially, each individual candidate 
could spend up to seven million rupees 
(£70,000) on her or his campaign in 
the largest states. But, as we have 
seen from the number of larger-than- 
life Modi posters that have littered the 
roads of India for the last six months, 
there were and are no spending limits 
for the political parties themselves - 
nor for corporations, for that matter. 
Across all media, the BJP alone spent 
50 billion rupees (£500 million) - not 
far behind the £600 million Barack 
Obama spent in the media for his 2012 
re-election campaign. 

In addition, there is a thriving off- 
the-books business of buying votes, a 
fact that only more radical publications 
carry prominently. As Tahelka reports, 
"... the Election Commission (EC) 
has had to step up its expenditure on 
monitoring the ongoing polls. Starting 
on March 5, when the moral code of 


conduct came into force, the EC has 
seized cash and goods worth 1,110 
crore [£110 million] meant to buy 
votes. That’s more than 50% of the 
cost incurred by the EC to conduct the 
election ... Despite their best efforts, 
it is estimated that the EC has only 
seized 10 % of the total black money 
in circulation to buy votes .” 5 

The Indian state’s actual cost of 
conducting the election is expected 
to be around £350 million. Officially, 
political parties will have spent £3 
billion during the election, according 
to the Centre for Media Studies in 
Delhi . 6 But in addition to cash of up to 
2,000 rupees per voter in some areas, 
goods used to buy votes include saris, 
pressure cookers, cooking vessels, 
and alcoholic drinks. All the major 
national parties and regional parties 
bribe voters. In the ‘expenditure- 
sensitive’ states, the going rate for 
a parliamentary seat is £5 million, 
£1.5 million for a state assembly 
seat, and £15,000 for head of a local 
council. Naturally, those elected by 
such means expect to recoup these 
expenditures while in office. 

Pro-Modi frenzy 

As the election campaign proceeded, 
national media corporations 
began preparing the way for a BJP 
government - for example, sacking 
senior journalists who were not 
pro-Modi enough. These included 
Siddhartha Varadharajan and Manu 
Joseph, editor and managing editor 
of the Hindu newspaper, and Hartosh 
Singh Bal, political editor of Open 
magazine; Singh Bal was replaced by 
a friend of BJP leader Arun Jaitley. 
“In February, popular TV journalist 
Thiru Veerapandian lost the prime¬ 
time show he anchored on Sun TV 
for 17 years .” 7 Social media did 
not escape either: Raheel Khurshid, 
Twitter India’s head of news, was 
also targeted. 

And since the election things have 
actually got worse. In the latest (so- 
called collectors’ edition) issue of 
Open*, for example, every article 
praises Modi; one is even entitled - 
move over, Ray Winstone! - ‘The Modi 
hotness quotient: on the sex appeal 
of the man with the fabled 56-inch 
chest’. What is less amusing is 
the magazine’s cover, which 
features the butcher posturing 
behind the words, ‘Triumph 
of the will’, an approving and 
deliberate bow to the 1934 
Leni Riefenstahl propaganda 
film of that name. One 
article positively accepts this 
connection. 

Leftwingers and radicals 


There are already signs that 
Congress is posing left to win back 
support. But in actual fact, when 
push comes to shove, were Congress 
to return to power, its model would 
more likely be the European one of 
ever more rightward moves upon each 
change of government (Cameron’s 
more rightwing than Thatcher’s; 
Hollande’s more rightwing than 
Mitterand’s; etc). 

Left in decline 

The left is weak and getting weaker, 
though the ‘official communist’parties 
still have a distinct presence. Gone 
are the heady days after independence 
when the Communist Party of India 
received up to 20% of the popular 
vote. This time, the CPI (Marxist) 
gained nine Lok Sabha seats on a vote 
of 17,986,773 (3.2%); the CPI got 
one seat with 4,327,298 votes (0.8%); 
and the Revolutionary Socialist Party 
(RSP) got 1,666,380 votes (0.3%). 

The CPI(M)’s main election 
slogan was “Reject Congress, defeat 
BJP”; it accepts that it did poorly in 
its main centre, West Bengal, though 
complaining of “widespread rigging 
and violence during the last three 
phases of the elections in the state 
... in 32 out of 42 constituencies.” 13 
The CPI(M) has seen an 11% drop in 
its vote since the last state assembly 
elections. Arguably more rightwing, 
the CPI ran 62 candidates nationally in 
23 states and territories; but its website 
at the time of writing carries nothing 
on the election results. 14 The RSP vote 
in national elections has declined by 
a quarter over the last 10 years; in 
March it broke with the two CPIs over 
a dispute about which seats to fight and 
joined Congress’s United Democratic 
Front instead. 

At present the response of the left 
in India is all over the place, with 
‘lesser evil’ arguments contending 
with ‘official’ communist ‘business as 
usual’ obstinacy, alongside a panic in 
some quarters that fascism is about to 
descend. The dangers, as the economy 
slumps, of a wave of reaction in the 
form of BJP-led attacks on the working 
class are obvious, but depending on 
a likely more rightwing Congress to 
do anything other than feather its own 
nest (while attacking the masses less 
viciously) is just a dead end. 

There is a long tradition of 
communist organisation in India and 
an existing milieu for Marxist ideas. 
But today there is no party worthy of 
the name ‘communist’: one that holds 
out the internationalist prospect of 
working class independence across 
the sub-continent • 
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Courtrooms and backhanders 

The corruption that afflicts the highest echelons of Italian society is reminiscent of the series of scandals 
that led to the downfall of the First Republic, writes Toby Abse 



I taly’s European election campaign 
ended up as something resembling 
an American presidential- 
style contest between the Partito 
Democratico (PD) prime minister 
Matteo Renzi and the leader of the 
Movimento Cinque Stelle (M5S - Five 
Star Movement), comedian Beppe 
Grillo. As the backcloth to the final 
week of campaigning increasingly 
resembled the avalanche of corruption 
scandals that brought about the 
downfall of Italy’s old regime - 
Christian Democrats and Socialists 
- in 1992-93, Grillo’s victory seemed 
like a real possibility. 

The two men have more in 
common with each other - and with 
former premier and convicted tax 
evader Silvio Berlusconi - than they 
would care to admit, especially in 
their personalised conception of 
political leadership. Grillo has always 
treated M5S as a mere vehicle for his 
personal ambitions, despite all his 
rhetoric about internet democracy, as 
his numerous expulsions of senators, 
deputies and local councillors - often 
for very minor disagreements - have 
amply demonstrated. Renzi, on the 
other hand, represents a major shift 
in the leadership style of the ‘post¬ 
communist’ centre-left - no previous 
leader of the Partito Democratico della 
Sinistra (PDS), Democratici di Sinistra 
(DS) or PD in the 1991-2014 period 
has succeeded in identifying the party 
with his own personality 1 and ignoring 
any opinions coming from outside their 
inner circle in the way the 39-year-old 
former mayor of Florence has. 

Poor Berlusconi 

As it became increasingly apparent 
that Berlusconi and his Forza Italia 
were heading for third place, the fact 
that both Grillo and Renzi had in 
different ways copied aspects of his 
leadership style was no consolation. 
While Berlusconi, although banned 
from standing as a candidate as 
a consequence of his tax fraud 
conviction last August, was still 
in charge of his party’s electoral 
campaign, the conditions imposed 
upon him by the Milanese magistrates 
in April did to some extent limit the 
role he could play - in effect making it 
impossible for him to address public 
meetings anywhere except Milan and 
Rome, except via telephone calls or 
video links. 

However, these were remarkably 
mild restrictions enforced by a panel 
that was perfectly entitled to put 
Berlusconi under house arrest for up to 
a year - he cannot leave his residence(s) 
before 7am or return to them later 
than 11pm without breaching the 
conditions of his community service 
order. But, rather than being confined 
to one location - in Berlusconi’s case 
his palatial residence at Arcore near 
Milan - as an ordinary criminal would 
be, he is allowed to depart for Rome on 
Tuesday morning and return north on 
Thursday evening, provided he spends 
Tuesday and Wednesday nights at his 
luxurious Palazzo Grazioli in Rome - a 
building located within easy distance of 
parliament, the Forza Italia headquarters 
and the major television studios. 

He seems to have opted to do 
his four-hour community service 
every week on Friday afternoons, 
to minimise interruptions to his 
political campaigning. Here again 
it is worth pointing out that the 
normal community service order 
for serious offences entails rather 
more than one afternoon a week and 
frequently involves carrying out what 
is considered to be a socially useful 


Beppe Grillo: US-style debate 

task for five full days a week. Whether 
the four hours that Berlusconi spends 
with Alzheimer sufferers in a Catholic 
old-age home near Milan actually 
serves any socially useful purpose is, 
of course, debatable . Either way, we 
are unlikely to see any real sign of 
repentance or rehabilitation, although 
they may not be his favourite audience, 
since they may serve to remind him of 
what might await him as he ages. 

However, mild as the magistrates’ 
restrictions are, Berlusconi was 
labouring under other disadvantages 
in the competition with Renzi and 
Grillo. Grillo’s fondness for public 
appearances in front of large crowds 
and Renzi’s willingness to follow the 
comedian onto this terrain meant that 
in some ways the campaign reverted to 
an older, 1980s format that has never 
really suited Berlusconi. He prefers 
the security of the television studio - 
preferably one belonging to his own 
Mediaset channels - and the carefully 
prepared script, whether memorised 
or read from a teleprinter. Whilst most 
of what Renzi says is pretty vacuous, 
he has a capacity to think on his feet 
and come up with ready quips about 
his political opponents inside as well 
as outside the PD without any need 
for advice from spin doctors or speech 
writers - in some ways Renzi is less 
like his self-proclaimed role model, 
Tony Blair, than he imagines: the 
former mayor has no need for a Peter 
Mandelson or an Alastair Campbell to 
give him his best lines. 

Berlusconi by contrast seems 
ever more prone to gaffes and even 
his recorded performances are 
very lacklustre compared with his 
slick videos 20 years ago, when he 
launched the original Forza Italia. To 
what extent this evident decline is due 
to the physical consequences of the 
inevitable aging process (which all 
the facelifts and hair transplants in the 
world cannot hold at bay for ever) or 
is just a consequence of the occasional 
deep depression which periodically 
afflicts him is hard to assess. Many 
well informed commentators claim 
this depression arises when he admits 
to himself that any return to high 
office is impossible and that further 
legal penalties may await him in 
various ongoing criminal trials and 
investigations - most notoriously in 


the Ruby case, where he is appealing 
against his convictions for abusing 
public office 2 and exploiting an under¬ 
age prostitute. 3 

Shady deals 

Doubtless, his mood was not lifted 
by the ultimate decision by the 
Cassazione (supreme court) to uphold 
the seven-year prison sentence passed 
on his close friend since university 
days, Palermo born Marcello 
Dell’Utri, for external association with 
the Sicilian Mafia. 

This definitive sentence means that 
the courts have now accepted that for 
a couple of decades - until 1992 - 
Dell’Utri was the main link between 
Berlusconi and the Sicilian Mafia and 
for much of this period was the Mafia’s 
envoy in Milan, handling its dealings 
with the Lombard business world. 
Dell’Utri was not a peripheral figure 
in either Berlusconi’s business empire 
or the foundation of the original Forza 
Italia. He was the head of Berlusconi’s 
advertising agency, Publitalia, and the 
most fervent supporter of Berlusconi’s 
entry into politics in 1993-94, at a time 
when many of Berlusconi’s other 
longstanding business associates 
had serious doubts about the project. 
Dell’Utri had always assumed that he 
could avoid prison by one means or 
another, as he had on many previous 
occasions - his main purpose in 
becoming and remaining a Forza Italia/ 
Popolo della Liberia senator was to 
use parliamentary privileges to drag 
out legal proceedings against him - 
he played no significant role in any of 
Berlusconi’s governments. 

The Cassazione was originally 
scheduled to decide upon Dell’Utri’s 
final appeal in April. The quick-witted 
Palermo prosecutors tried to have 
him arrested as a precaution against 
him fleeing the country, since he had 
gone abroad just before one of his 
earlier appeals, but were obstructed by 
superior authorities. However, as the 
original date for the Cassazione hearing 
approached, it became apparent that 
Dell’Utri was no longer in Italy. After 
the issuing of an international arrest 
warrant and much media speculation 
about which country he had fled to, 
he was quite rapidly and spectacularly 
arrested in a five-star hotel in Beirut. His 
arrogant certainty about having secured 


protection from the highest quarters in 
the Lebanon was exemplified not only 
by his presence in the luxurious Hotel 
Phoenicia rather than some obscure 
backstreet guesthouse, but also by the 
fact that he was travelling using his 
own passport and his own credit card 
and had €30,000 in cash with him on 
the morning of his arrest. There can 
be no doubt that Dell’Utri imagined 
that he was following in the footsteps 
of the disgraced former Italian prime 
minister and Socialist Party leader, 
Bettino Craxi, who avoided ending 
his life in an Italian prison by taking 
refuge in Tunisia, where he enjoyed the 
protection of the then dictator. 

After a few unpleasant days in the 
Beirut police headquarters, his well 
connected Lebanese lawyer managed 
to get him a very helpful medical 
report, claiming that his heart condition 
required constant observation, which 
led to a transfer to a private hospital 
room, where he received family 
members and had some occasional, 
often fraught, conversations with 
Italian journalists. 

The Italian court hearing scheduled 
for April was cancelled, as both of 
Dell’Utri’s Italian lawyers were 
allegedly far too ill to attend and 
Cassazione’s new date, roughly 
a month later, conveniently fell a 
couple of days before the maximum 
period for which he could be held in 
the Lebanon would come to an end. 
At this point the Lebanese authorities 
started to demand not just the text of 
the last Italian court verdict against 
Dell’Utri, but thousands of pages of 
court transcripts of all earlier hearings 
at every level, translated not into the 
French customarily demanded by the 
Lebanese authorities for extradition 
proceedings, but into Arabic - a far 
more onerous and time consuming 
task, for which far fewer translators 
were qualified. 

It was quite clear that somebody 
in the Lebanese political world was 
protecting Dell’Utri - probably the 
most likely candidate was former 
president Amine Gemayel. At one 
stage soon after the arrest, Berlusconi 
claimed that he had sent Dell’Utri 
to Beirut to help fund Gemayel’s 
election campaign in response to an 
urgent request from Vladimir Putin and 
therefore any suggestion that DelTUtri 
was trying to escape the Italian police 
over Mafia allegations was totally 
unfounded. It might be suggested 
that, had Berlusconi wanted to assist 
Gemayel financially, he would have 
used a much lower-profile intermediaiy 
to transport the funds and that Putin 
is more frequently assumed to be an 
ally of Hezbollah, although the shifting 
alliances in the kaleidoscopic world 
of Lebanese politics make it hard to 
completely rule out such a link. 

Although things at first seemed to 
be going very well for Dell’Utri, with 
his Lebanese lawyer claiming that the 
particular offence for which he was 
sought did not exist under Lebanese 
law and that the Lebanese statute of 
limitations kicked in after 10 years, 
making any charges about offences 
before 1992 utterly invalid, once the 
Cassazione found him guilty at the 
belated hearing in May, his protectors 
in Beirut rapidly did an about-turn and 
threw him to the wolves, with first the 
Lebanese legal authorities and then 
the Lebanese cabinet supporting his 
speedy extradition to Italy. 

Bribesville 

Dell’Utri’s conviction was clearly of 
no assistance to Berlusconi and Forza 
Italia, and provided yet more grist to 


Grillo’s mill. M5S was also the most 
likely beneficiary of a new wave of 
arrests in connection with the corrupt 
allocation of massive contracts for next 
year’s much publicised Expo in Milan. 

Not only are the facts of this new 
financial scandal very reminiscent of 
the Milanese Tangentopoli (Bribesville) 
of 1992-93 that finished off the political 
order of the so-called ‘First Republic’ 
of the cold war era, but rather more 
surprisingly a number of the very same 
characters involved in Tangentopoli 
have turned up with leading roles in 
this new scandal. Gianstefano Frigerio, 
a former Christian Democrat politician 
turned Forza Italia parliamentarian, and 
Primo Greganti, a former communist 
now in the PD - who both spent some 
time inside two decades ago - seem to 
have learnt nothing from their earlier 
disgrace, except possibly how to 
improve their criminal technique and 
the merits of using their ill-gotten gains 
for personal enrichment rather than for 
the sake of their parties. 4 Since Greganti 
seems to have involved a large number 
of major ‘red’ cooperatives associated 
with the PCI/PDS/DS/PD and Frigerio 
had a wide range of contacts in Catholic 
circles, the new Milanese scandal fitted 
absolutely perfectly into Grillo’s regular 
equation of centre-right and centre- 
left. It was a case of first time tragedy, 
second time farce. 

The vast majority of opinion polls 
carried out in Italy before the legal 
deadline for publication placed the 
radical left coalition, L’Altra Europa 
con Tsipras, below the 4% threshold 
required to enter the European 
parliament, so the chances of any 
more leftwing force benefiting from 
widespread discontent with austerity 
and the corruption of the establishment 
parties sadly remains rather low. The 
decision of the Italian courts to allow 
the Greens, who have no Italian 
deputies, senators or MEPs, to contest 
these elections without collecting the 
150,000 signatures usually required 
of extra-parliamentary formations, on 
the grounds that they were attached 
to the European Green Party, further 
diminished the chances of the Lista 
Tsipras. The Greens stood no chance 
whatsoever of getting over the 4% 
hurdle, so this apparent equity 5 may 
have reflected a desire by the political 
establishment to strike a further blow 
at the radical left • 

Notes 

1. It is not my intention to discuss the history 
of the Partito Comunista Italiano in any detail, 
although I would acknowledge that both Palmiro 
Togliatti and Enrico Berlinguer dominated the PCI 
during their secretaryships. 

2. He rang up the Milanese police chief to try to 
get Ruby released from custody, where she was 
being held on a theft charge - allegedly to avoid a 
diplomatic incident, since, according to the premier, 
she was the niece of the then Egyptian dictator, 
Hosni Mubarak. Unfortunately for Berlusconi, 

Ruby is of Moroccan, not Egyptian origin. 

3. There is also another case in which a former 
senator has confessed to receiving a €3 million 
bribe from Berlusconi for defecting from the 
centre-left to the centre-right. 

4. Greganti gained a certain prestige amongst 
former communists in the early 1990s for 
remaining loyal to the PCI, keeping silent, 
refusing to name names and accepting personal 
responsibility for the greater good of the party. 
Some commentators hostile to the centre-left 
have suggested that, had Greganti talked, the PCI 
would have been as tarred by Tangentopoli as the 
Christian Democrats and Socialists were. 

5. It is interesting that a Stalinist formation calling 
itself the Partito Comunista - in origins a splinter 
from the Partito dei Comunisti Italiani, which 
emphasised its links with some obscure Stalinist 
groupings, outside the Party of the European Left, 
elsewhere in Europe - was treated differently from 
the Italian Greens and excluded from the poll. 
Marco Ferrrando’s Trotskyist Partito Comunista 
dei Lavoratori, which contested the municipal 
elections in a number of cities, including Livorno, 
seemed to have made a decision not even to 
attempt to contest the European elections. 
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Regime still on the ropes 

Deadlock over nuclear negotiations has exacerbated tensions both inside and outside Iran, notes 

Yassamine Mather 


A fter months of optimism Iran’s 
negotiations with the P5+1 
powers (the five permanent 
members of the UN security council 
plus Germany), the stalemate at the 
latest round of talks held last week in 
Vienna has given way to a growing 
mood of pessimism. There are, though, 
serious implications if the negotiations 
over limiting Iran’s nuclear programme 
continue to stall. 

• The July 19 deadline for lifting more 
sanctions on Iran is unlikely to be met, 
meaning that the six-month interim 
period for finding a “comprehensive 
solution” expires. If this stand-off is 
not mutually renewed, the chances are 
that Barack Obama will be forced to 
accept Republican demands to tighten 
sanctions. 

• Failure of this round of talks 
will show that obstacles are 
insurmountable and will probably 
see president Hassan Rowhani’s 
government breaking off negotiations. 

In his speech to the Hands Off the 
People of Iran day school in January, 
Mike Macnair reminded us of the 
negotiations and confrontations that 
preceded the Iraq war of 2003. He 
warned: “We should remember in 
this context that the long period of 
sanctions against Iraq, combined 
with episodic military attacks, in the 
period 1991-2002 was punctuated by 
negotiations, by partial relaxations of 
sanctions, by ‘a deal is possible’ type 
periods - and still it ended in war.” 1 
Quite clearly, both the celebrations of 
an imminent final agreement by the 
supporters of the ‘reformist’ movement 
in Iran, and the reactionary panic of 
Republicans in the US Congress 
and Senate, Israel and exiled Iranian 
groups associated with various regime 
change funds, were premature. 

The May 14-16 Vienna meeting 
was supposed to start the drafting 
process for a final agreement and the 
failure saw immediate consequences. 
Shares on the Tehran stock exchange 
tumbled and, although Iranian officials 
claim that missing the July deadline is 
not a “tragedy”, failing to reach a deal 
some time this summer will be. 

There is no doubt in Washington 
and other western capitals that the 
international political situation has 
changed considerably since November 
2013. If Iran was then one of the last 
political issues dividing the USA 
and Russia, the crisis in Ukraine has 
changed all that. 

The Obama administration is now 
under a lot of pressure. A number of 
factors - including criticism of its 
inability to stop Russian intervention 
in Crimea and the potential fallout 
from Congress investigations into 
the attack by Islamic militants on the 
American diplomatic mission in Libya, 
where the US ambassador was killed - 
have forced Obama to adopt a tougher 
stance on foreign affairs issues, and this 
includes the US position regarding a 
long-term deal with Iran. Republicans, 
and some Democrats, are once again 
raising objections to negotiations. The 
pro-sanctions lobby claims that, had it 
not been for Washington’s weakness 
both in terms of ignoring the ‘red 
line’ it set on Syria’s use of chemical 
weapons and in terms of a softer 
approach to Iran’s Islamic Republic, 
Russia would not have had the courage 
to intervene in Crimea. 

Ukraine has also had repercussions 
for Russia-Iran relations. Since 
2007, the US has managed to obtain 
the support of Russia and China 
for its plans to isolate Iran over its 



Conservatives: ‘worried’ 


nuclear programme. UN resolutions 
and sanctions imposed since then 
were agreed by all P5+1 countries. 
But now that western countries are 
imposing sanctions against Russia, 
president Vladimir Putin is already 
warning that Russia might not agree 
to any further sanctions. It might 
even break ranks over existing ones. 
Such a development would weaken 
the current US position of wanting 
to impose on Iran conditions that are 
clearly far more stringent than those 
stipulated in the international non¬ 
proliferation treaty. Iran, on the other 
hand, is trying to benefit from possible 
sanctions against Russia by proposing 
to export natural gas to European 
countries seeking to diversify their 
energy sources. 

Repercussions 

The failure of this round of negotiations 
has serious repercussions for the 
Rowhani government, as it confronts 
internal critics as well as the P5+1 
negotiators. A tweet by Iran’s foreign 
minister, Javad Zarif, summed up the 
issues facing Iran: “Illusions need to 
go.” One assumes he was talking about 
expectations, on the one side (US 
Republicans, etc), that Iran will give 
up the bulk of its nuclear and missile 
development programme in exchange 
for little more than a reduction in 
sanctions and, on the other (those 
around supreme leader Ali Khamenei), 
that Iran will be able to keep its nuclear 
and missile programmes and still get all 
sanctions lifted. 

By May 18 Zarif was sounding more 
worried in his tweets: “Opportunity 
shouldn’t be missed again, like in 
2005.” This was a reference to the 
2005 proposals for Iran to halt its pre¬ 
weapon grade nuclear enrichment 
programme. At that time it was the 
US that rejected any compromise. It 
was not prepared to accept any level 
of uranium enrichment. However, 
ayatollah Khamenei has been quite 
clear about his ‘red lines’. Iran has 
complied with existing limitations, 
stopping enrichment at 20% and 
destroying stockpiles of more highly 
enriched uranium. But the supreme 
leader insists the country should be 
allowed to continue enrichment up 
to 5%. Following the surrender of 
November 2013, accepting further 
limitations would be a humiliation 
and it is unlikely that Rowhani and 
his ministers could deliver anyway. 

So the confrontation is about 
how many centrifuges Iran will be 
allowed to maintain, the quality of 
these centrifuges and the continuing 
saga of the Arak plutonium reactor. 
The west accuses Iran of looking for 
an alternative path to develop nuclear 
weapons using heavy-water, high- 


powered, plutonium reactors. Iran 
is adamant the Arak programme has 
nothing to do with developing nuclear 
weapons, which are apparently haram 
(forbidden) in Shia Islam. The main 
question is, are we witnessing a 
hardening of the US position in the 
light of events unfolding in Ukraine 
and the pressure by Republicans, as 
well as American Israel Public Affairs 
Committee supporters in Congress and 
the Senate? 

Iranian groups, both left and right, 
that favour western-sponsored regime 
change are amongst the cheerleaders 
of this tendency, 2 trying to prove that 
Rowhani is as bad as former president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinej ad. Which he no 
doubt is, but on international issues 
Iran’s current position remains one of 
capitulation. In this the supreme leader 
and the current government are united 
for the time being, both seeking an end 
to sanctions for the sake of the economy 
- and indeed their own personal, 
political and collective wealth. 

However, the principal reasons why 
the US and its allies are still interested 
in a deal with Iran remain intact. They 
have little to do with Rowhani’s election 
or Zarif’s diplomatic initiatives. 

1. After the ‘Arab spring’ US 
strategists are no longer paranoid 
about Iran’s Islamic revolution. 
These events showed that even if an 
Islamist group comes to power in an 
Arab country, as they did in Egypt, 
there will be no repeat of February 79, 
when ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini 
took control in Iran. The Muslim 
Brotherhood, Sunni Jihadists in 
Libya and Sunni moderates in Tunisia 
will not become allies of Iran’s Shia 
Islamic Republic. 

2. Even if political Islam came to 
power in another Middle Eastern 
country, it would be Saudi Arabia and 
the Persian Gulf countries who would 
control the purse strings and dictate 
how events unfolded, not Iran. For the 
US and western Europe the conclusion 
is simple: Iran’s Islamic revolution 
will not spread. Therefore, unlike the 
social-imperialists of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty stripe, the US is no 
longer paranoid about political Islam. 

3. The violence inflicted by Islamic 
Jihadists in Syria, Libya and Iraq has 
made western public opinion wary of 
Saudi Arabia, which finances these 
‘holy warriors’. The US administration 
is concerned that its main ally in the 
Arab world cannot control its Jihadist 
creatures, so it upholds its twin-track 
policy of better relations with Iran 
while maintaining support for Saudi 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf countries. 

Critics point out that the US 
administration spends huge amounts 
on Middle Eastern NGOs in order to 
‘promote civil society’ and weaken 
political Islam, yet it never seems to 
put pressure on the Sunni governments 
that finance the extremist Islamists. I 
would argue that both the sponsorship 
of Islamic fundamentalism and 
continued US financial and political 
support for NGOs are part and parcel 
of a strategy of maintaining a state of 
conflict in the region. How else could 
a superpower divert attention from 
the atrocities of Israel, its principal 
protege in the region and a country 
that, according to none other than the 
US secretary of state John Kerry, is 
moving towards “apartheid”. 

Worried 

As far as negotiations go, those inside 
Iran who are against rapprochement 
with the US have began to manoeuvre. 


In early May opponents of the interim 
deal held a rally in the compound of 
the former US embassy in Tehran 
under the banner, “We’re worried”. 
The original venue had been a sports 
stadium, but this was changed at the 
last moment, as the organisers realised 
they would not get sufficient numbers. 
The smaller than expected turnout 
was a clear sign that the supreme 
leader did not back this particular 
initiative. The meeting was called by 
a number of conservative factions to 
condemn what they call a “bad deal.” 
Fereydoon Abbasi, the former head of 
Iran’s atomic energy organisation, did 
not mince his words when referring to 
the foreign minister: “I do not think 
smiling is right for someone who has 
weakened our national interests.” 

The ‘reformist’ newspapers, 
Ghanoon and Arman, went to town 
about the rally, calling it weak and 
an embarrassment for the organisers. 
Supporters of former ‘reformist’ 
presidential candidate Mir-Hossein 
Moussavi, who is currently under 
house arrest, created a Facebook 
page that used the same slogan as the 
conservatives: “We’re worried for: 
the future of Iran and the people; the 
freedom of those in prison; and the 
health of Mir-Hossein Moussavi...” 

This was a serious setback for 
the opponents of the interim deal. 
However, it showed the strength of 
feeling amongst conservative sections 
of the regime - failure to reach an 
agreement by July will inevitably 
increase their strength. Apart from 
anything else, the diverse conservative 
factions who united under the “We’re 
worried” slogan include some 
beneficiaries of the vast profits made 
during the high point of sanctions. As 
part of the system they are in a unique 
position to benefit from black market 
opportunities. Many suspect that their 
main worry about loss of the income 
gained from having a monopoly 
over imported goods associated 
with sanctions and selling them at 
astronomically inflated prices. 

Despite the relaxation of some 
sanctions, Iran’s economy remains in 
a terrible state. The currency is still 
weak and at the mercy of the P5+1 
negotiations. According to government 
supporters, some wealthy businessmen 


opposed to Rowhani’s reforms are 
deliberately dumping rials, sending a 
warning that he should not go too far. 

The direction of the new government 
is very clear. It is seeking better relations 
with the International Monetary Fund 
and the World Bank and it has the 
backing of most sections of Iranian 
capital. Contrary to the illusions of 
some on the left, the ‘bazaaris’ of the 
1970s and 1980s are as much in favour 
of further integration with world capital 
as the big industrialists. So the struggle 
in Iran is no longer about obscurantist 
capital versus modern capital. It is a 
conflict over means: a continuation 
of sanctions benefits some capitalists, 
while hanning others. Divisions within 
the regime and amongst various factions 
of the Revolutionary Guards reflect 
these interests. Both sides, however, are 
united in their support for neoliberal 
economic institutions and, of course, 
both are for the continued exploitation 
of the Iranian working class. 

A question posed on the left 
concerns whether the continuation 
of the sanctions, hyperinflation, mass 
unemployment and the kind of despair 
that characterised the latter years of 
the Ahmadinejad presidency make 
for more favourable conditions for 
class struggle. My answer is clear: 
immiseration and poverty hold back 
the ability of workers to fight back. 
We demand improvements not only 
because that is what workers need, but 
because they will enable workers to 
organise more effectively • 

yassamine.mathei@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. ‘Changed and unchanged’ Weekly Worker 
January 30. 

2. These supporters of further sanctions against 
Iran include a plethora of left and right opposition 
groups, ranging from royalists to those on the 
left whose survival in exile depends on funds 
associated with regime change from above. These 
diehard advocates of western ‘humanitarian inter¬ 
vention’ have already seen a dip in contributions 
from North American and European governments 
for their women’s organisations, satellite TV chan¬ 
nels and even ‘workers’ solidarity fronts’ and, of 
course, any improvement in Iran’s relations with 
the west will directly impact on their existence. 
Divorced from the realities of a complicated situa¬ 
tion inside Iran, indoctrinated by capitalist propa¬ 
ganda, full of illusions about the western legal 
system and ‘human rights’, our former Marxists 
are so submerged in their own little campaigns 
that they fail to see the wood for the trees. 


Communist University 2014 

Saturday August 16 to Saturday August 23 inclusive 
Goldsmiths University 
Surrey House, 80 Lewisham Way, 

New Cross, London, SE14 6PB 

Full week, with accommodation: £200 (£250 solidarity, £110 concessions) 
Full week, no accommodation: £60 (£30 concessions) 

First weekend (one night’s accommodation): £40 (£25) 

One day: £10 (£5). One session: £5 (£2.50) 
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We are the 0.00001% 

Despite the sharp rise in income inequality, Osborne’s ‘plan A’ gamble might still pay off, writes Eddie Ford 



Asking for fairness will get nowhere 


O n May 18 The Sunday Times 
published its 26th annual rich 
list based on “identifiable 
wealth”, such as land, property, art 
collections, racehorses, significant 
shares in publicly quoted companies 
and so on. This year’s survey contains 
some especially revealing statistics 
about the 1,000 wealthiest individuals 
or families in the UK, who, of course, 
may not necessarily be British citizens. 
Conversely the study excludes quite 
a number of individuals with major 
financial assets, but who do not mainly 
live and/or work in Britain. 

One of the major revelations, apart 
from the fact that the queen is a relative 
pauper these days (at £330 million she is 
now ranked 285th), is that the top 1,000 
own a third of all the country’s wealth, 
with a combined fortune of almost £520 
billion - an extraordinary development. 
Occupy used to talk how “we are the 
99%”, as opposed to the 1%, but they got 
their maths seriously wrong - in reality 
the super-rich only constitute about 
0.00001% of the population. Another 
cheerful thought is that their wealth has 
doubled since the financial crisis, whilst 
hundreds of thousands have to rely on 
food banks to feed their families. 

An even more staggering statistic, if 
anything, is that last year alone the total 
wealth of the very richest jumped by 
15.4% - they have never had it so good. 
No wonder that Philip Beresford, who 
compiled the list, had never seen such 
a “phenomenal” rise in personal wealth 
before - the super-rich people in Britain 
had had an “astonishing year”, he said. 
Naturally though, he thoroughly approved 
of this fact, as many of these people are 
apparently at the “heart of the economy” 
and “their success brings more jobs and 
more wealth for the country”. We should 
be grateful for their “success”. 

Thus top of the list with a joint fortune 
of £ 11.9 billion are the Hinduja brothers, 
pushing into second place Arsenal FC 
shareholder Alisher Usmanov. The 
highest new entry is the Perrodo family, 
which owns the London-based Perenco 
oil and gas operation, now worth 
£6.14 billion (14th richest). One place 
behind, and also a first-timer on the list, 
is German Khan, who runs the global 
oil and gas fund LI Energy and is said 
to be worth £6.08 billion. Paul Sykes, 
the entrepreneur and property magnate 
who helped fund the United Kingdom 
Independence Party, is another new entry 
at 155, with a fortune of £650 million - 
obviously a man of the people. 

Meanwhile, Sam and Dan Houser, 
founders of Rockstar Games and 
creators of the Grand Theft Auto series 
of video games, are 947th, with a joint 
wealth of £90 million - and Facebook 
addicts will not be too surprised to 
learn that the creators of Candy Crush 
Saga (King Digital Entertainment) 
have jumped onto the list, all with 
fortunes worth hundreds of millions 
of pounds. Lovers of fine food will 
also be reassured to know that celebrity 
chef Jamie Oliver and his wife, Jules, 
saw their fortune leap to £240 million 
and Simon Cowell (responsible for the 
abominable Britain s got talent) is now 
on £300 million - thus proving there is 
no justice in the world. 

Now, if you want to make it onto the 
rich list - and who doesn’t? - you will 
need at least £85 million, up five million 
from the ‘minimum qualification’ in 
2008. We also discover that the number 
of billionaires has risen to 104, meaning 
that the UK had more billionaires per 
head of population than any other 
country. Something else to make your 
chest swell, at least according to the 
Office of National Statistics, is that 
Britain’s richest 1% have accumulated 
as much wealth as the poorest 55% of the 


population put together, and in general 
the nation’s top 10% own 44% of all 
household wealth - which comes to some 
£9.5 trillion in property, pensions and 
other financial assets. 

Wealth parade 

These surveys strongly recall the 
‘wealth parade’ visualised by the 
International Forum on Globalisation 
in its 2011 report, Outing the 
oligarchy} Imagine, they said, if a 
sample of the entire population in 
America paraded down Pennsylvania 
Avenue in Washington, and that the 
parade took one hour and began with 
the poorest people. 

For the first 10 minutes, the lead 
marchers (those who survive on only a 
few thousands dollars a year) look like 
toddlers, barely a foot tall. After about 
15 minutes the marchers now stand 
about three feet tall, this continuing 
for the next 25 minutes. Then for 
the next 10 minutes or so you have 
normal-sized marchers. However, 
things now start to get really strange. 
In the final 10 minutes we begin to see 
marchers who are eight feet tall and 
four minutes later the marchers loom 
more than 14 feet tall. 

With a mere 25 seconds left, the 
super- rich are looking down at us from 
a height of more than 30 feet and in 
the very closing seconds of this ghastly 
parade some people now soar thousands 
of feet into the sky - the plutocrats. 
Finally, in the very last second of the 
march, we have the Godzilla-like super¬ 
plutocrats, standing at 8 , 000 -plus-feet. 
But wait - it gets even weirder than 
that. During the last fraction of the last 
second we would need binoculars to 
see the faces of the marchers, some 
three miles high, with the last marcher 
topping out at the level of 110 miles 
above the surface of the planet. To make 
you feel really good, the report notes 
that the parade only reflects annual 
income, not accumulated wealth and 
other wheezes - which, of course, would 
demonstrate an even more colossal 
unevenness in wealth distribution. 

There are two main reasons for 


this obscene surge. Firstly, the stock 
market rose sharply last year; for 
instance, the FTSE 100 gained 18% 
and the S&P 500 notched up similar 
results. But, secondly, and most 
crucially, the wealthy are plunging 
their money into property, especially 
in London - a truly global city. Seeing 
political crisis everywhere, stretching 
from Ukraine to Egypt and Syria - plus 
the continuing chronic weakness of 
the euro zone - those with means are 
looking for somewhere safe to stash 
their money. And guess what? London, 
as always, seems like a safe bet. 

That is why the recent remarks of 
Mark Camey, governor of the Bank of 
England, are particularly significant. 
He expressed concern about another 
“big debt overhang” building up, with 
homebuyers taking out loans many times 
larger than their salaries, and warned that 
rapidly rising house prices in parts of the 
country pose the biggest risk to the so- 
called economic recovery. Currently, 
property prices are rising at their fastest 
rate in more than six years - the average 
asking price is 8.9% higher than a year 
ago. Prices in London rose faster still over 
the same period - they are already 25% 
above their 2008 peak and are now rising 
at a “frothy” rate of about 18% a year - the 
average home in the capital costing more 
than £450,000. The number of £1 million 
properties has doubled. 

Pointing out the obvious, Carney 
stated that the UK housing market has 
“deep, deep, structural problems” - ie, 
the chronic shortage of homes, inevitably 
driving up demand and hence prices. 
House building in Britain is at half the 
rate of his native Canada, despite the 
UK having a population twice the size. 
However, perhaps importantly, Camey 
also remarked that he would remain 
“vigilant” on the Help to Buy scheme 
introduced by George Osborne, whereby 
prospective buyers are offered a ‘cheap’ 
loan of up to 20 % on the price of a home 
if they can provide a 5% deposit - the 
scheme initially applied only to new 
homes, but was later extended to all 
properties under £600,000. This clearly 
helped to create the property boom 


we are now experiencing - just as the 
chancellor surely intended in the run¬ 
up to the general election. Ditto with 
his sweeping reforms to the pensions 
system, removing the obligation to buy 
an annuity and therefore enabling people 
to cash in as much or as little of their 
pension pot as they want. He knew full 
well that pensioners will use their newly 
‘liberated’ pension pots to buy property, 
especially buy-to-let investments. Keep 
the housing bubble afloat by any means 
necessary. 

Anyhow, the Bank of England has 
begun a “review” of Help to Buy, David 
Cameron saying he would “consider” 
any changes proposed by Carney. 
The latter, who ended the subsidising 
of mortgages through the Funding 
for Lending scheme last year, is now 
examining whether to introduce stricter 
tests to determine whether people could 
afford their repayments if interest rates 
were to rise (which must happen at 
some point) and also the possibility 
of intervening to limit mortgages with 
high loan-to-value ratios. 

Now the financial press is intensely 
debating whether the housing bubble is 
about to burst or, alternatively, if these 
sort of property prices can be sustained. 
Traditionally, such a judgment is arrived 
at on the fairly rudimentary basis of 
estimating the average income of 
people with mortgages, then working 
out if they can afford to keep up with the 
payments - not exactly rocket science. 
Taking this approach, property prices - 
especially in London - are bound to fall 
by about a third, which is certainly what 
happened in the US (ie, New York). 

However, things are not so simple any 
more. For a bubble to burst you need a 
sustained drop in demand, but, given that 
London is at the centre of an international 
market, the long-term demand for 
property in the capital shows no sign 
of drying up - quite the opposite. The 
latest luxury flats (or indeed anything, 
even a garage) tend to get bought up 
the second they are advertised - more 
often than not by wealthy foreigners. We 
are now in a situation where the basic 
financial model revolves around naked 


speculation, the ‘recovery’ essentially 
being built upon people borrowing off 
property prices rather than actually 
setting up new factories or producing 
anything. A parasite’s paradise. 

Plan B? 

Nevertheless, the very fact that 
institutions like the World Bank and 
the International Monetary Fund are 
talking about a UK recovery, even 
about the prospect of the British 
economy being the “fastest growing” 
in the G7 this year, has allowed the 
Tories to say that - at last - plan A is 
working. OK, it may have taken longer 
than expected but we have done the 
job. Britain is turning the corner and 
prosperity is about to arrive. Sure, it has 
been very hard, but we’ve all struggled 
through together - and, anyway, look 
at the damned mess Labour left us. So 
please give us your votes. 

Looking at recent polls, there are 
grounds for optimism if you are a Tory - 
the gamble might pay off. It is no longer a 
dead cert that the Conservatives will lose 
next year, especially if the wind starts to 
go out of the UK Independence Party’s 
sails once the European elections are out 
of the way - they will be lucky to get 
a single Westminster MP, thanks to the 
undemocratic ‘first past the post’ voting 
system. Hence an ICM opinion poll 
released on May 12 showed the Tories 
in the lead for the first time in two years 
when it comes to the voters’ assessment 
of national politics - their popularity had 
steeply declined after George Osborne’s 
‘omnishambles’ budget. 2 The ICM poll 
had Labour dropping six points to 31%, 
with the Tories nudging ahead on 33% 
- as for Ukip, it is on 15%, while the 
Liberal Democrats have 13%. Adding 
to Labour nerves, a second telephone 
poll conducted on the same day and 
sponsored by the Tory peer, Lord 
Ashcroft, also came out with a two-point 
margin of victory - the Conservatives on 
34% against Labour’s 32%. 3 

Labour’s reversal of fortunes in 
the ICM poll goes hand in hand with 
increasingly negative views of its 
leader. Despite a month in which Ed 
Miliband has put rent controls back 
on the agenda and is generally thought 
to have made the running against the 
government over the AstraZeneca/Pfizer 
affair, not to mention his new promise 
that a Labour government would set a 
statutory minimum wage target linked 
to average earnings and “tackle” zero- 
hours contracts, 51% of voters believe he 
is doing a “bad job” - twice as many as 
the 26% who think he is doing well. This 
gives him a net negative rating of -25, 
his worst ever score, according to ICM. 

All of this indicates that the Labour 
Party faces a serious problem. The 
two Eds - Balls and Miliband - have 
pumped out one central message 
so far in this parliament: we need 
a plan B, things are not working. 
Such an approach no longer works 
as the economy grows - albeit at 
an extremely unspectacular rate of 
around 2.5% or so - and people find 
themselves sitting on properties that 
have increased in value while they 
took the dog for a walk. Similarly, 
those on the left who also relied on 
austerity to deliver the masses to them 
have been living in cloud cuckoo land, 
nice though that must be. Labour is 
not alone in needing an urgent change 
of strategy • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://ifg.org/v2/wp-content/uploads/2014/04/ 
IFGOT 0_report.pdf. 

2. The Guardian May 12. 

3. www.conservativehome.com/wp-content/up- 
loads/2014/05/National-poll-summary-140512.pdf. 
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INTERVIEW 



Spreading nationalist poison 


Don’t march with nationalists 


Tina Becker spoke to Sandy McBurney of Glasgow Left Unity about the September 18 referendum 


What do you think the outcome 
will be? 

I expect that the ‘no’ vote will still 
win, despite the fact that the difference 
between the two positions in the polls 
has shrunk to around 10%-15%, 
compared to November last year, 
when the anti-independence vote was 
in the lead by 20 points or more. 

The ‘yes’ camp is really asking 
people to make a huge leap into the 
dark. We don’t even know which 
currency is going to be used after 
independence. Most of those who 
have jobs or are in an economically 
secure position are simply not willing 
to take that risk. But amongst the 
unemployed and those who are having 
a hard time, undoubtedly support for 
‘yes’ has grown stronger. Things are 
so grim, they are looking for any kind 
of change. 

The growth of nationalism is, of 
course, down to the defeats of the 
working class and the resulting decline 
of class-consciousness across Britain. 
The Labour Party has abandoned 
the working class and the socialist 
tradition seems dead or dying. The 
Scottish Nationalist Party knows that 
in order to win majority support for 
independence, it needs to win over 
workers in what used to be the socialist 
heartlands of Glasgow and the west 
of Scotland and they have started to 
make significant inroads there. The 
attacks of the Con-Dem government 
on working people have created the 
conditions under which organisations 


like the SNP have been able to grow, 
as they seem to offer an easy way out 
from increasing social misery. 

Which other groups are 
involved in the official ‘yes’ 
campaign? 

It is heavily dominated by the SNP, 
but the left nationalist Radical 
Independence Campaign (RIC) has 
also grown in the last few months. 
They are pushing the illusion that 
an independent capitalist Scotland 
would be a step forward for workers. 
Their central slogan is nationalist and 
simplistic: “Britain is for the rich - 
Scotland can be ours”, which has a 
certain traction, given the absence of 
a socialist alternative. 

They are conducting a much livelier 
campaign than Better Together, which 
is hardly visible on the ground, and 
they are managing to put on big public 
meetings, particularly in small towns. 
The RIC are leafleting in working 
class areas and organising voter 
registrations. They are also doing a 
much better job on social media and 
all sorts of websites. On May Day 
this year, there was a large contingent 
of saltires, the flag of the Scottish 
establishment, as well as the Royal 
Scottish flag - the lion rampant - visible 
on the demonstration. The saltire 
dominated the RIC section of the 
march. This was a marked difference 
to May Days in previous years where 
the saltire was absent and the red flag 
was everywhere. 

As should be expected, the growth 


in support for a ‘yes’ vote among 
workers is not being reflected in a 
growth in support for working class, 
socialist politics, but for Scottish 
nationalism. However, this support 
is still in a minority, although a 
larger minority than in the past. The 
‘yes’ campaign is still polling poorly 
amongst young, first-time and female 
voters. 

What about other sections of 
the organised left? 

For a start, it is now much smaller 
than it used to be - it has dwindled 
to a fraction of what it was 20 years 
ago. And unfortunately most of what 
remains of it now effectively supports 
the ‘yes’ campaign: the Socialist 
Party’s Committee for a Workers’ 
International, the Socialist Workers 
Party, the Scottish Socialist Party, 
the International Socialist Group, 
etc. Many people on the left are now 
trying to ‘out-nat’ the nationalists, 
calling for “real” independence. It 
is now apparent that even if there is 
a ‘no’ vote these groups will keep 
banging the nationalist drum and 
will try to give a nationalist dynamic 
and coloration to any working class 
fightback against austerity in Scotland. 

Some of the smaller groups are 
for a ‘no’: for example the Campaign 
for Socialism in the Labour Party, the 
Communist Party of Britain, Socialist 
Appeal and the Alliance for Workers’ 
Liberty, but they are small and hardly 
visible. The Socialism First 1 website 
is useful, but there is no real socialist 


campaign for a ‘no’ vote on the ground. 
Thus the socialist case for working 
class unity against the bosses is not 
gaining a wide hearing. Of course, no 
socialist could give any support to the 
Better Together campaign due to its 
conservative character. In the mass 
media it is British nationalism versus 
Scottish nationalism and you are being 
encouraged to take your pick between 
these two evils. 

Does nobody advance the idea 
of a boycott? As you know, that 
is our position. 

Not that I know of. All the supporters 
of a boycott in previous referendums 
have gone over to ‘yes’. For example, 
a picture of the leftwing actor, Tam 
Dean Burn, features prominently in 
a new leaflet promoted by the ‘yes’ 
campaign, which is dominated and 
controlled by of the SNP. You come 
across some people who say they are 
abstaining - a pox on both their houses 
- but that’s it. 

Has there been no effort to 
build a socialist ‘no’ campaign? 

Very little. There are some small signs 
of something coming together, but it is 
unlikely to have much impact before 
the referendum. George Galloway is 
pretty much the only one you hear 
of. He is organising fairly successful 
public meetings as part of his speaking 
tour, Just Say Naw. He doesn’t 
quite put the Marxist case against 
nationalism, but he does a fairly good 
job arguing in favour of working class 
unity. He makes the basic point that 


the British working class has made 
important gains in united struggle 
and that it would weaken us to divide 
our forces along nationalist lines. Of 
course, he’s a Labour reformist and 
there is a definite British nationalist 
tinge to his talk - he’ll mention 
Churchill and “Britain’s finest hour”. 
But he is one of the few people of a 
left persuasion in the public eye who 
are advancing a ‘no’ position on the 
basis of preserving working class 
unity in the fight against the bosses. 
I’m going to play devil’s 
advocate now and put some 
of the arguments forward that 
leftwing ‘yes’ supporters are 
advancing. The most common 
is that Scotland is way to the 
left of the rest of Britain: there 
are no tuition fees, care for 
the elderly is free, there are no 
prescription fees. Imagine how 
things could be if it were not 
held back by the rest of Britain! 
There is no real evidence that Scotland 
is way to the left of the rest of Britain. 
A Nuffield Foundation report in 2011 
concluded that in terms of being “more 
social democratic in outlook than 
England, the differences are modest 
at best”. They also note that “Like 
England, Scotland has become less - 
not more - social democratic since the 
start of devolution”. 

There have, of course, been some 
modest concessions here. The Scottish 
political establishment (both Labour 
and SNP) have been adept at using the 
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threat of independence in order to gain 
those concessions from the Westminster 
establishment. I have no doubt that most 
of them would be removed should 
Scotland become independent. The SNP 
government has been implementing 
austerity in Scotland during its seven 
years in office. The cuts agenda has 
been designed so that some of the most 
savage will actually be implemented 
after the referendum vote. The SNP 
government has already heavily cut 
further education, which affects many 
working class people, since it has 
been a traditional route to obtaining 
workplace skills and also access to 
university. Further education colleges 
have been hammered. Similarly, the 
freezing of the council tax, dictated to 
local councils by Holyrood, tends to 
benefit richer people. In the white paper 
the SNP proposes that corporation tax 
should be cut to three percent below 
whatever rate is set south of the border, 
which would clearly facilitate a race to 
the bottom in respect of tax on business. 

It should be clear to all socialists 
that the SNP project is in essence 
neoliberal. Of course, this is disguised 
to some degree in order to try to win 
workers to vote for independence. 
It seems clear to me that the Labour 
Party is now actually to the left of the 
SNP on many questions. For example, 
Labour put forward a motion in the 
Scottish parliament that wanted to 
ensure that all government contracts 
honour the ‘living wage’ [£7.65 an 
hour nationally, £8.80 in London], 
The SNP voted it down with Tory 
support, claiming that this would break 
European law. It is telling that only 
four months before the referendum, 
the SNP are not willing to take this 
small step to the left in case it frightens 
their supporters within the Scottish 
establishment and big business. So 
the SNP government are to the right 
of Boris Johnson on this issue! Also 
Labour’s proposals, timid as they are, 
on an energy price freeze, rent control 
and the 50p tax rate on higher earners 
has been opposed by the SNP. 
Former SWPer Neil 
Davidson (now a member of 
Revolutionary Socialism in 
the 21st Century) claims that 
a ‘yes’ would be a vote for 
anti-imperialism. 

This has no basis in reality. Alex 
Salmond might have been against 
the war on Iraq, but he supported 
the invasion and occupation of 
Afghanistan and the bombing of 
Libya. He’s a great friend of American 
imperialism and the dominant role of 
the USA in world politics. The SNP 
have always made a big fuss about 
supporting Scottish regiments in the 
British army. They might want to get 
rid of Trident, but they want to remain 
in Nato and have proposed a policy of 
‘don’t ask and don’t tell’ in respect of 
the presence of nuclear-armed Nato 
ships in Scottish waters. The idea that 
an independent Scotland would be 
anti-imperialist is just ridiculous. 

Davidson also underestimates the 
real danger that a ‘yes’ vote could lead 
to an increase in nationalism on both 
sides of the border due to disputes on 
the exact terms of the ‘divorce’. If the 
SNP win the referendum they propose 
an optimistic timetable of 18 months of 
negotiation with Westminster leading 
up to actual independence in March 
2016. This process could get very 
messy, with chauvinists on both sides 
of the border stirring up nationalist 
resentment in respect of the division 
of assets and liabilities. In such a 
situation politics on both sides of the 
border could move sharply to the right 
and independence would weaken the 
only social force that is capable of 
defeating imperialism: the working 
class. In this context we could see the 
UK becoming even more aggressively 
militaristic than the US. 

Davidson argues that there is 
no reason why independence 
would weaken working class 
forces. For example, the Labour 


Party has only twice needed 
Scotland to ensure a general 
election victory, while Scottish 
workers will still be able to join 
trade unions in Britain. 

Of course they will. But that’s not the 
point. The whole process of splitting 
our forces into two different countries 
will seriously weaken the solidarity 
that exists. It is already happening. It is 
quite common now for socialists not to 
support the founding of a Britain-wide 
socialist party - instead they advocate 
a separate party for Scotland with its 
own separate programme. They reject 
the prospect and perspective of a 
government in Britain controlled by 
the working class. 

But capital is organised at the level 
of the state and by splitting up our 
forces many on the left are effectively 
giving up this fight against capitalism 
as a system. I really cannot see how 
you can take on internationally 
organised capital by dividing our 
forces into ever smaller entities. Why 
help build a new national prison for 
the working class? The fact that this 
increase in nationalism is visible not 
just in Britain, but also in many other 
countries, shows that the traditional 
reformist left is continuing to 
disintegrate and degenerate. We need 
an international Marxist alternative to 
the old politics that still dominate the 
workers’ movement. 

Can’t you be in favour of 
Scottish independence without 
being a nationalist? 

The whole trajectory of the Scottish 
independence project led by the 
SNP leads to a growth in Scottish 
nationalism. The left in Britain 
historically has always been opposed 
to that project and has always 
supported the idea that only a united 
working class can advance its interests 
and transcend capitalism. But now in 
Scotland it has largely gone over to 
supporting a nationalist movement 
which is attempting to con workers 
into supporting a new capitalist state. 

It might think it is not supporting 
the nationalism inherent within the 
demand for an independent capitalist 
Scotland, but how can its support 
for independence be separated from 
the support for nationalism? Neil 
Davidson’s claim that non-nationalists 
can support the movement for Scottish 
independence is only true in the sense 
that you can go on an Orange Order 
walk and still think of yourself as an 
open-minded friend of the Catholic 
church. The truth is that if you are on 
an Orange walk you are supporting 
the bigots, even if you are quietly 
humming ‘The Internationale’ while 
the drums beat out ‘The sash’. 

I am, of course, not defending the 
integrity of the British state. I am 
defending the unity of the working 
class that is necessary in order to 
successfully fight against the British 
state. It is outrageous how some on 
the left are now trying to portray this 
traditional Marxist position as some 
kind of British nationalism. 
Currently the SNP can hide 
behind Westminster. But in 
an independent Scotland it 
would be clearer that it is the 
SNP that is enforcing austerity 
measures, which would 
presumably lead people to 
move to the left. 

I think that is a very lame argument. 
It is true that the SNP government 
is enforcing austerity and blaming 
Westminster for the cuts. However, the 
SNP wants to remain in the European 
Union and keep the pound sterling 
after independence. Which in reality 
means that the Bank of England and 
the government in London would 
continue to enforce austerity measures 
- for example, in the name of stabilising 
the common currency. Monetary and 
fiscal policy would still be effectively 
controlled by the Bank of England. The 
SNP could continue to hide behind that 
and blame the English, if need be. But 
at the same time the people in Scotland 


would have given up the little bit of 
control they had over the government 
in London. 

But independence weakens the 
British ruling class. 

It clearly isn’t true that whatever is 
bad for Britain is good for our side. 
A plague might spread across Britain, 
but surely we wouldn’t welcome 
that! We want to positively transcend 
capitalism. But the growth of national 
antagonisms that are likely to follow a 
‘yes’ vote would surely make this job 
a lot harder. You don’t move towards 
the unity of the European working 
class movement by dividing the 
actually existing labour movements 
in Britain, Germany, France, Italy, 
Spain, Belgium, etc along nationalist 
lines. Should socialists be promoting 
separatist movements in Belgium, 
France, Italy, Spain on the basis that 
national separation would be a blow 
to Belgian or French imperialism, 
etc? That way lies the nationalist 
disintegration of the working class. 
But capital is opposed to 
independence. 

Of course, the vast majority of the 
capitalist class in Britain is against 
independence and prefers the status 
quo. Though it has to be said that 
there are some in Scotland, like Brian 
Souter of Stagecoach or George 
Mathewson, the former chairman of 
the Royal Bank of Scotland, who think 
that a rebranded independent Scotland 
could attract international capital and 
develop a dynamic and competitive 
free-enterprise economy. Rupert 
Murdoch has also expressed this view. 

The ‘yes’ campaign is far better 
funded than Better Together, but you 
would have thought that capital would 
step up its funding for Better Together 
if it really believed that independence 
would be a threat to the system. In their 
view it might be a threat to Britain’s 
standing in the world, but not to 
capitalism itself. 

Independence mainly harms our 
own side. It is not that the movement 
for Scottish independence is a diversion 
from the class struggle - rather the 
Scottish independence movement is 
part of the class struggle being waged 
against the working class by a section 
of the Scottish establishment, which 
aims to split Scottish workers from 
the British labour movement and its 
historic traditions of workers’ unity 
against the bosses. 

Many on the left are, of 
course, recent converts to 
independence. 

Neil Davidson and other leading ex- 
SWP members like Chris Bambery 
(now in the ISG and RIC) spent 30 
years or more arguing against Scottish 
independence on the basis that it would 
divide and weaken the working class 
in Britain. Now they support a ‘yes’ 
vote, but they really don’t provide an 
explanation for their change of line. 
Surely, according to their latest logic, 
Scottish independence should have 
been a blow to British imperialism 
in the 1970s or 80s - maybe more so, 
given the ongoing war in Ireland at the 
time - but then they opposed Scottish 
independence. Were they wrong then, 
but right now? Surely we deserve an 
explanation. 

Some left nationalists argue that the 
British working class no longer exists 
- without clarifying when or how it 
disappeared - but this seems to me 
totally unworldly and no more than 
a transparent excuse to allow them to 
jump on the nationalist bandwagon. 
Certainly the ISG and the campaign 
they lead are quite clear that they are 
for a separate Scottish left party and 
oppose a Britain-wide united left party. 

Thus for all their talk of supporting 
the unity of the British trade unions, 
even after Scottish independence, the 
fact is that the left nationalist groups 
actually oppose the unity of the 
working class in Britain around our 
common struggle for political power. 
They promote the unity of the Scots 
rather than the unity of the working 


class in Britain. The whole point of 
the political activity of a socialist is 
to increase the solidarity, strength and 
socialist consciousness of the working 
class movement to the point that it can 
take power and transcend capitalism. It 
seems to me obvious that the movement 
for Scottish independence led by the 
SNP government does the opposite. 
Left nationalists argue that 
“Sinn Fein would almost 
certainly begin agitation for 
an all-Irish referendum on 
reunification” if Scotland voted 
for independence. 

It has to be said that the Irish 
question does not feature at all in this 
referendum campaign. The problem 
is, of course, that there are still a huge 
number of people in the north of Ireland 
opposed to a united Ireland. With so 
many people opposed to it, it’s simply 
not going to happen without the rise of 
a mass socialist movement in Ireland 
which can attract important sections of 
Protestant workers to its banner. 
Which is why we in the CPGB 
put the demand for a federal 
Ireland and a federal Britain. 
We think that by advocating 
self-determination, including 
the right to secede, this would 
actually strengthen unity. 

I am not opposed to a federal republic 
in Britain, but as a slogan it has no 
purchase in the present debate. The 
question on the ballot paper in the 
referendum is: “Should Scotland be 
an independent country?” In effect it 
is either a ‘yes’ or ‘no’ answer. I think 
the important positive matter to stress 
in the debate around the referendum 
is the need to defend and deepen 
working class unity and the socialist 
perspective of a fight for a workers’ 
government in Britain as a part of 
the struggle for a socialist Europe 
and a socialist world, free of national 
boundaries. Since Scotland is not an 
oppressed country and is not being 
denied national self-determination - 
hence the referendum -1 think the call 
for a federal republic is abstract and 
does not really deal with the matter 
under discussion • 

Speaking tour 

Sandy McBumey will be debating Mick 
Napier of the Radical Independence 
Campaign at a number of Left Unity 
meetings that are taking place as part of 
the ‘Scots Solidarity Tour’, put together 
by Alan Story of Nottingham LU. 
Sheffield, Thursday May 29, 
6.30pm: Central United Reformed 
Church (opposite The Crucible), 60 
Norfolk Street, Sheffield SI. Local 
contact: Matt Hale - 07902 120002. 
Leeds, Friday May 30, 6.30pm: 
Victoria Hotel, 28 Great George 
Street, Leeds LSI. Local contact: 

Jim Padmore - 07825 381430. 
Manchester, Saturday May 31, 
2pm: Friends Meeting House, 6 
Mount Street, Manchester M2. Local 
contacts: Chris Strafford and John 
Tummon - 0161 427 5815; 07974 
943650. 

Other events 

Nottingham, Saturday May 31, 
2pm: Friends Meeting House, 

25 Clarendon Street, Nottingham 
NG1. Cat Boyd of RIC will be 
questioned by a panel of three 
people: Liam Conway (Notts 
Trade Union Council); Dr Matthew 
Ashton (political commentator and 
politics lecturer, Nottingham Trent 
University); Dr Claire Jenkins 
(LGBT activist). Local contact: Alan 
Story-01158 418768. 

Shipley, Sunday June 1, 2pm: 
Kirkgate Centre, 39a Kirkgate, 
Shipley, Yorkshire. Mick Napier of 
Glasgow LU and RIC (‘yes’) debates 
Mike Quiggan of Bradford Trades 
Council (‘no’). Local contact: Keith 
Nathan-07772 641654. 

Notes 

1. http://socialismfirst.wordpress.com. 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing 
debate we seek to achieve 
unity in action and a common 
world outlook. As long as they 
support agreed actions, members 
should have the right to speak 
openly and form temporary or 
permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all 
imperialist wars and occupations 
but constantly strive to bring 
to the fore the fundamental 
question - ending war is bound 
up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are 
internationalists. Everywhere 
we strive for the closest unity and 
agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, 
a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is 
weakened and lacks coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to 
and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism 
is synonymous with war, 
pollution, exploitation and crisis. 
As a global system capitalism 
can only be superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed 
into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions 
of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and 
chauvinism, and the struggle for 
peace and ecological sustainability 
are just as much working class 
questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality 
health, housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic 
or, as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, 
it turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system 
which knows neither wars, 
exploitation, money, classes, 
states nor nations. Communism 
is general freedom and the real 
beginning of human history. 
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Far more at 
stake than 
wages 


Economistic wishful thinking 


N ews reaches us of the Ukrainian 
Socialist Solidarity campaign. 
It is an organisation with a 
pretty low profile at the moment, but 
it has held a founding meeting with 
the participation of various forces - the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
including its figurehead, John 
McDonnell MP; the Socialist Workers 
Party; Revolutionary Socialism in the 
21st Century (RS21), the recent split 
from the SWP; and Socialist Resistance, 
the drippy British section of the Fourth 
International. 

A widely circulated report reads: 

Participants noted that, while 
much attention has been focused 
on the Anti-Terrorist Operation [!] 
of the Kyiv government and the 
separatist movement in the eastern 
oblasts, the rapidly deteriorating 
socioeconomic conditions of life 
for the vast majority of people right 
across the country is largely ignored 
in the international media. However, 
miners’ communities in Krasnodon, 
Kryviy Rih and Chervonohrad have 
recently drawn attention to the sharp 
fall in real wages and disintegrating 
communal services, which is 
generating much of the desperation 
and uncertainty on which extremist 
politics now thrives. 1 

The main campaigning priority of 
USS is support for these miners, and 
working class “collective action and 
self-defence”. Very nice. Given how 
wonderfully vague this is, we wonder 
why Workers Power were not allowed 
to attend. Of course, we know the 
reality - the forces involved in this 
meeting, with the exception of the 
SWP, were all notable for their initial 
enthusiasm for the EuroMaidan protest 
movement. WP, on the other hand, 
has virulently denounced it as fascist. 
People who want to get involved can 
attend a demonstration in support of 
the miners, or otherwise email the 
campaign’s convenor, Chris Ford. 
There does not appear to be an official 
website yet. 

Given the unclarity of the Ukrainian 
situation, with news filtered either 
through the distorting lens of the 
western or pro-Russian media, 
two interpretations - charitable and 
uncharitable - are possible of this 
apparently worthy initiative. Neither 
are particularly complimentary, and 
both are true of one or another of the 
campaign’s supporters. 

The uncharitable interpretation runs 
as follows: the comrades have become, 
willingly or unwillingly, dupes of the 
Kiev regime and its western backers. 
They promote to an audience of the 
western left the image of EuroMaidan 
as a mass popular revolt against post- 
Soviet oligarchy, in the lineage of the 
more ‘unproblematic’ square occupiers 
in Greece, Egypt, Turkey and so on. (All 
of these examples themselves, with the 
possible exception of Greece, were more 
problematic than first thought anyway 
- see the participation of Kemalists in 
Turkey, Islamists in the ‘Arab spring’ 
...). Its reactionary nationalist content, 
however, is now plain to see. 

In the case of the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty, which does not appear 
to support the campaign as such, but has 
prioritised many of the same stories and 
is promoting the miners’ support demo, 


it is no more than you would expect. 
‘AWL supports US allies’ is becoming 
something of a dog-bites-man story 
these days; suffice to say that the issue 
for these comrades has been, all along, a 
matter of‘Russian imperialism’ (rather 
than merely Russian Realpolitik), 
despite the obvious interests of the US 
and EU in Ukraine. 

Thus the AWL continues its basic 
political commitment to mealy- 
mouthed apologetics for US foreign 
policy. (We note, inter alia, one of the 
more ‘interesting’ arguments against 
western intervention in Nigeria, from 
the pages of Solidarity. “Nigeria’s 
government has more than enough 
resources to crush Boko Haram. It 
does not need western intervention!” 2 
So that’s all right then.) 

As for the others, they find 
reassurance in the emergence of 
ostensibly leftwing or working class 
voices presenting this sort of world 
view. Things on this front, alas, are 
murky. Much has been made of the 
miners striking against the Russian 
firm, Evraz. The most prominent 
advocate for the miners is one Mikhail 
Volynets, leader of the Confederation 
of Free Trade Unions of Ukraine, who 
previously was a parliamentary deputy 
for the ‘Yulia Tymoshenko bloc’, a now 
defunct alliance of parties in support 
of the eponymous oligarch-politician. 
His present political sympathies are 
obscure; but past associations are 
hardly encouraging. Certainly, we are 
not dealing with the equivalent of South 
African platinum miners here. 

Fraud 

Prominence has also been given to the 
so-called ‘Ukrainian Left Opposition’ 
- which is, alas, even more dubious. 
Here we must remind readers of a 
pretty tragicomic episode in the recent 
history of the left. 

In the early 2000s, there was - all of 
a sudden - an explosion of interest in 
various Trotskyist micro-intemationals 
in Ukraine and Russia. All manner of 
groups in America and the UK were 
contacted by individuals claiming 
to have digested the one true path of 
revolutionary Trotskyism, and wanting 
funds and resources to ‘bootstrap’ their 
propaganda circles. 
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Why echo Ukrainian nats? 


Of course, it turned out to be a 
fraud. Ukrainian ex-members of the 
Socialist Party’s Committee for a 
Workers’ International had turned the 
patient work of building mass workers’ 
parties into a small criminal enterprise. 
They found, it must be conceded, an 
all too willing audience in the west, 
who gullibly spooned money over to 
their new ‘comrades’. Around a dozen 
organisations fell, in substance, for a 
419 scam. 3 Red faces all round. 

We had been wondering if the 
fraudsters would poke their heads 
out in this ongoing farrago. And sure 
enough, they have. The western left 
has been all too happy to run with the 
opinions of Zakhar Popovych, who 
was an active participant in the 2003 
fraud. 4 Fool me once ... 

Of course, 11 years is a long time 
in politics. It is perfectly plausible that 
our old Ukrainian friends are reformed 
characters - indeed, many were pretty 
young when they were drawn into the 
scam. We note merely that confidence 
tricks only work if the mark believes 
the whole thing is his idea. Presenting 
the tiny Ukrainian Left Opposition as 
an organisation whose lead we should 
follow is absurd; it simply happens 
that Popovych and co have deluded 
themselves about the political dynamics 
in the exact same manner as many 
western lefts, and have for no other 
reason been rapturously received by 
the latter. 

This brings us to the more charitable 
interpretation of this initiative - having 
identified nasty elements on both sides 
of the brewing dispute, the comrades 
seek instead to offer concrete support 


and solidarity to the particular struggles 
of workers in Ukraine. That they afford 
so much prominence to the Evraz strike 
is unfortunate, given that it is obviously 
identifiable with pro-Kiev elements; 
but that does not mean those miners’ 
concrete demands (for a doubling in 
pay) are unsupportable, or that the 
solidarity campaign would not support 
strikes against pro-Kiev oligarchs. 
Indeed, it already calls for worthy 
protests against International Monetary 
Fund austerity measures and so forth. 

The trouble with this attitude is that 
it is hopelessly economistic. The key 
issues facing Ukrainian society today, 
to put it mildly, are not the wages in 
the mines of Kriyviy Rih. On those 
issues, this solidarity campaign must 
presumably silence itself beyond the 
most banal statements in opposition to 
Russian or EU/US interference. Very 
good, comrades - but what are you fori 
The Ukrainian political crisis has 
exposed sharp geographical, ethnic 
and economic divisions in the country. 
Concerned observers wonder if the 
escalating tension will erupt into 
violence on the level of the Balkan wars 
20 years ago. Pursuing the independent 
interests of the working class in such 
a situation is incredibly difficult, as 
Ukrainian leftwingers of all stripes - 
or at least those who try to do so - well 
know by now. We might quote, of all 
people, another comrade connected 
to the 2003 fraud, the Russian, Ilya 
Budraitskis (he has always claimed that 
he was roped into it unawares 5 ), who 
offers a counsel of despair with a rather 
Frankfurt School feel to it: 

The logic of civil war has been 
let loose, and it is now almost 
impossible to stop it ... Revenge 
for the first victims just produces 
new ones - and provides the basis 
for new and just acts of retaliation. 
This is the most frightful result of the 
Odessa events: for both sides, they 
have made any vengeance, even the 
most brutal, justified and inevitable. 

In the flames that erupted at the 
House of Trade Unions it was not 
hard to see the depths of barbarism 
into which Ukraine could easily 
sink ... Not so long ago, the 
demand to ‘remain human’ would 


have sounded like a completely 
abstract desire. Now, after the 
Odessa slaughter, it has turned into 
a political programme. 6 

Comrade Ilya is an artist by trade, 
and expresses subjectively what is 
objectively hopeless in this ‘solidarity 
campaign’. There is the real and present 
danger of Ukraine sliding into war. It 
is probably too late to fight effectively 
for the unity of the working class 
and the maximum autonomy for the 
regions; the former part of the policy 
would be identified in the east as 
Ukrainian nationalism, and the latter as 
Yanukovichism, or advocacy of the right 
of Putin to salami-slice majority Russian 
areas, South Ossetia-style. Still, if major 
bloodshed is avoided - or otherwise, 
when it is exhausted - this problem 
will still exist for the working class of 
Ukraine (and of Russia). Our class will 
still require a workable solution, not an 
admonition to concentrate on ‘clean’, 
easy wage demands and the like, if it is 
to lead society. 

This economistic approach is, in the 
last analysis, a result of wishful thinking 
- not just about the narrow matter of 
the Ukraine, but in general. The left, in 
broad terms, has strained every sinew to 
maintain the belief that things are going 
forward - that the masses are angry, and 
will storm the heavens if only their 
energy is unleashed - that it is, in the 
words of Paul Mason, still “kicking 
off everywhere”. Well, it is kicking off 
all right: in Ukraine, in Syria, in many 
other places. The story of our age, 
however, is not one of resurgent mass 
movements for progressive change, 
but decomposition, nationalism and, 
increasingly, descent into barbarism • 
Paul Demarty 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.org.uk 

Notes 

1. http://observerukraine.net/2014/05/13/british- 
campaign-launched-to-support-ukrainian-workers. 

2. Solidarity May 14. 

3. http://en.wikipedia.Org/wiki/419_scam. 

4. For example, www.intemationalviewpoint.org/ 
spip.php?article3292. 

5. www.bolshevik.org/ukrscandal/CWI%20 
IEC%20statement%20on%20Ilya%20 
Budraitskis%20(Nov%202003).html. 

6. https://peopleandnature.wordpress. 
com/2014/05/05/no-one-wants-to-die. 
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